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. rt. How would a garden, well taken care of b 
et ery ree Se cei 5 it might eatite be, add to her own a 
BY JOSIAH TATU M, forts and luxuries, as well as to those of her children! 
And how might the dollars saved by this provision, be 
eae ve Saat ds the substantial good of the family. 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, Let the farmer then, not imagine that this is too tri- 
PHILADELPHIA. fling a matter for him to think of: more of domestic 
cqnnentttlip~tafecewtiancnansnacsbeadeese enjoyment is connected with it, than at firet thought 


Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page.||woukl be apprehended; and if he would add to the 
——————————————————————————— | Ie lasticity of bis step, by feeling that he has conferred 
Give Gardens to the Million. benefits upon his dependants, let him not only look 
wel! to his own garden, but also encourage his hired 

Uxper the above caption we find the following arti-||;,yourers todo the same to theirs—let him supply them 


Frist, published in London. We have heretofore 0c-)| i, productive.—Ep. 


casionally adverted in the Cabinet to the great value 
und importance of the kitchen garden to the farwer,|| Iv is the fashion to provide for the millions, 
tad have expressed the apprehension that it was not//and it is so good a fashion, that the marvel 
0 generally appreciated as it deserves to be. Thej\is how the millions could have been ne- 
farmer can scarcely appropriate his own time or that)/>lected so long. It is our ambition to do 
“his labourers in a manner that shal! add more to)\our best in the gratifying task; and we trust 
tbe comfort of his household, than in dressing bis gar-|/ 6 shall contribute as much comfort with 
a, stored with a rich variety of vegetables. Hisi|,4» information as our more noisy fellow- 
oe alc cag pascal cm | labourers, who initiate the crowd into the 
s. With the vegetables of the season. Benit epeevies of music, or.our more active rivals, 

w 


ted comfort would not only be thus promoted, but we ‘ 
nnocents w Vv 
tsurely believe that no spot on the farm would be o inoculate the innocents with the love 


found more profitable. Potatoes, end turnips, and|\°! dancing. Horticulture is one of those 


>-,.lc lr 





ets, and parsnips, and tomatoes, and celery, and ‘beautiful sciences which give delight to the 
: stions, and beans, and peas, &c., &c., liberally pro-|;\Very tyro—every step we proceed in it is 
, Tided, are cheaper than the contents of the pork tub,|,complete in itse f, and nature is a kind and 
: ted give to those contents a relish they never can| constant help-mate. If we accomplish but 
. have, where there is but a meagre supply of vegetabies.||the growing of a cabbage, there is an object 
o 


And if the garden be thus important to the large|\achieved; and however limited our capa- 

, it is not less so to his tenant, who labours for|city, the science has, among its thousands 

Sa, and who may have a wife and several small chil- ‘of lessons, some which we can learn, if there 

“ra at home, incapable of doing much for their own be but a patient teacher to set us our task; 
Cix—Vou. VIIL—No. 7. (201) 
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and when we have accomplished it, we have 
the tangible fruits of our labour before us. 




































good one. Dame nature may be fickle, but 
she is not so fickle as dame ne; and the 
teu with his few rods of cottage gar- 
en, is as happy in the success of his out- 
door crops, as the prince in the superiority 
of his conservatories and forcing houses. 
Industry forms the very base of horticul- 
ture, and forethought is the first duty it en- 
gages. Every operation is to provide for 
the future, and teaches us the necessity o 
ealculating consequences. Every growin 
crop brings its Jabour;—we cannot look 
upon it without being reminded of what 
should be done—we cannot perform it with- 
out instantly observing its advantageous ef- 
fects. Emulation to rival our neighbours in 
the articles we grow, engages our care and 
watchfulness, and if we succeed, the reward 
is sweet. Nor is our neighbour without 
consolation: for if we have excelled him in 
one production, he is sure to have excelled 
us in another. We are right then in saying, 
that a a and the love of horticulture 
confer happiness and teach forethought— 
beget emulation—inculcate the knowledge 
of the value of industry—because they <b 
even our recreation productive. Look well 
then, ye owners of the soil, to the cottagers 
—give them gardens that they may be happy, 
and teach them enough of gardening to make 
them emulous; give prizes for the best pro- 
ductions, that they may be industrious and 
rsevering. Be assured that he who en- 
joys the labour in a garden as a relaxation 
from other labours, realizes the old saying, 
that a change of work is a holiday; and i 
he work in the day, amidst the unwholesome 
vapours of a factory, his garden preserves 
his health and lengthens his years. Oh! 
that we could see every adult enjoying his 
ten rods of ground, instead of his seat at the 
ale-house; and his children’s first lessons o 
industry be given in the garden. But this 
is impossible; yet how much could be done 
by the landholder, if he allotted a portion o 
the soil among the poor at a moderate rent, 
and encouraged them to cultivate it to ad- 
vantage. e do earnestly entreat our 
wealthy readers—nay wealthy or not—those 
readers who have but an acre of nd to 
, to make sixteen poor men happy, by 
letting them ten rods each, at 6d. per month. 
Nay, every body who has but an odd corner 
of ground that is not wanted for his use or 


No. 

: red wink rh 

We may overrate our own talent, but we|jenough land to form a garden, is my fe | 
cannot be deceived long. ‘The painter may |} better man, and the father of a better an deral 
be told he is clever, and may be willing to||ly.—Gardener and Practical Floris; the | 
believe it in the proportion of his ignorance bush 
of right and wrong, but the Horticulturist Guano. In 
cannot be persuaded that a bad ca is a (Concluded from page 188.) ersel 
tned 

also 


ornament, should devote it for that 
for every man 


From amongst observations and exper 
ments published by Messrs. Gibbs & Soe 
on Guano, and from private sources, we ,. 
lect the following information. In the omy: rl 
of potatoes, two and a half cwt. to the ac» ~~ 
put into the drills, which probably wo - 
not be more than an ounce to the yard, », A 
effect was superior to a regular supply os 
stable manure. Sown on grass, at the ny» o 
of an ounce to the square yard, which, jw 
it be recollected, is, in round numbers, 3 ee 
lbs. to the acre, its effects have been proved +3 
to be highly productive. 


by first mixing it with three or four tins wh 
its bulk of fine dry loamy earth; and, ¢ the 
course, using a proportionably increased 
quantity of the mixture. 


cwt. to the acre. 
from a rod, manured with soot, and 114 ls 
from the same quantity, manured with guam 


experiments minutely, but notice their gene 
tal results; not, however, omitting any par 
ticulars that may seem desirable to gus 
our readers in the use of guano. 


wheat, sown in October, which through te 
winter, he says, was thick and strong, 
in April, rather forward for the season. 0 
the 23rd of April he had six plots, of ¢ qu 
ter of an acre each, accurately measured of 
and to these respective lots he applied the 
following manures, at the gn acre 
mentioned, and obtained the p 

acre, as stated against each experiment ™ 
spectively, viz. : 
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that can be 





in 
It has been use S 


on grass land, even to the amount of ate a 
per acre, and with still increased succes, as 
We have not yet discovered the extent y “ 
which it may be applied to grass land, with the 
out its becoming injurious from excess ¢ i. 
quantity. Whenever guano is intended » see 
be spread broadcast over land, it will be the : 
most convenient mode to effect its regularity po 


Sir Thomas Fow- 


ell Buxton, Bart., applied to grass, guano st ~ 
the rate of 2 cwt. to the acre; and sm{ th 
th 
us 
It 
ve 


The produce was 5 is 


We shall not, here, recapitulate varow 


sey 


Mr. Banton, of Siesdon, had a field ¢ 


uce pe 


1. Guano, 1} cwt. 20.00. 0.0.00 uce, 45 busbet 

2. Guano and Nitrate of Soda, equal | 44 . 
portions, 1} cwt. of the mixture, ‘ 

3. Nitrate of Soda, 1} ewt. .......-5++° _ 

4. White caustic Lime, 4 tons, ....---- @ 

5. Lime 10 cwt., Salt 5 cwt., mixed 8/9 * 

week previous to its application, )} 
G6. No mamure, ......0cecececcceeeeeee! YP 


It may be only necessary fuirther to * 
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oatt that the quantity of straw grown on|icask, should always be cleaned out, for gar- 
the plot manured with guano alone, consi-|den use, and the requisite proportions again 
jerably exceeded that of either of the others;|mixed. ’ 
the p her also, was of equal weight per|| In a preceding page we mentioned the 
L - |iluxuriant growth of strawberry plants, from 
in another experiment, at Wraxall, Som-||the use of guano; we can now state the ef- 
orsetshire, 2 cwt. 2 qrs. 29 Ibs. of guano was)|ifect on the crop of fruit. Its application to 
tried against 12 tons of stable manure, and//Williams’s Vigornian, occasioned too much 
sis against 20 bushels of bones. Here the)/foliage, and the plants appeared as if drawn 
was sown after the wheat had been/||up under the shade of trees. We fell into 
rilied in, and harrowed at once. The pro-||the usual error of over-dosing them, and the 
doce from the guano-manured ground was|\crop was not improved. The other variety 
test. of strawberry on which it was tried, was 
An experiment with a crop of Swede 7 Myatt’s Pine; here the result was differ- 


nips, at the same place, shows the following/|ent; the plants assumed no more than a 
results. 2} Cwt. of guano, mixed with a|/healthy luxuriance, and the crop was a very 
like quantity of mould, and half as much ‘abundant one. It is quite evident that the 
powdered charcoal, produced 17 tons of tur-||luxuriant growth given by guano to this shy 
nips per acre, each ton of the produce cost-||bearing strawberry, is highly advantageous 
ing 2s. 1d. for manure. 20 Tons of stable|to its fertility. Most persons agree in ac- 
manure produced 16 tons of turnips, each||knowledging Myatt’s Pine Strawberry to be 
ton costing 5s. 11d. for manure. 32 Bush-//the finest flavoured and the most difficult to 
els of crushed bones produced 15 tons ofjicultivate successfully, of any in our gar- 
turnips, at a cost of 5s. 9d. for each ton of|\dens; we believe, however, complaint against 
the produce. The guano compost was laid|jits fertility need no longer exist. If runners 
in rows, covered with the plough, and the||be planted as early as they can be obtained— 
sed drilled in upon it. certainly not later than July, and the beds 
Mr. Skirving, of Walton Nursery, Liver-||be supplied with guano water, four ounces 
pool, has used guano extensively, and says,||to the gallon, once a week for four weeks, 
which is important for the farmer to know,||commencing as soon as the blossom buds 
that it is not a temporary stimulant; good|/are visible in the hearts of the plants, we 
crops having been obtained, without any)|believe they will not fail to bear abundantly; 
manure whatever, from land where guanoj|jand, by maturing the latest flowers, will 
had been used and good crops produced in|'continue longer in bearing than many other 
the preceding year. He further states, “In||sorts. Probably it would be advantageous 
the gardens and nursery grounds I haveljto apply a little guano to the plants in Sep- 
used it in a liquid state, and in that manner senber' but, if greatly stimulated at this 
it has surpassed every manure yet disco-||season, the plants may, possibly, be driven 
vered. Its effect on young fruit and forest||into flower, to the prejudice of the spring 
trees, is wonderful; also, upon hot-house||blossom. The Roseberry Strawberry is 
and green-house plants of every description ;}|much less desirable than it would otherwise 
even the exotic heaths, to which manure of||be, were it not for the shortness of its fruit 
every kind has been considered injurious,|/stalks, whereby half the produce is mixed 
sem to flourish in a manner beyond prece-||with the soil, and spoilt. Now, there ap- 
dent, when watered with it. About 4 Ibs. pears reason for believing, if liquid guano 
to 12 gallons of water are enough for thel|were, perhaps twice, applied, when the 
quid. ‘The water should stand twenty-four||fruiting stems have fairly appeared from 
hours before use; and, when drawn off, 12||the crowns of the plants, that an impetus 
lons more may be put to the same guano.”||may be given to their growth, and that they 
cur own experience, we object to the||would be thereby Jengthened, very much to 
portion of guano used in water by Mr.||the benefit of the crop of fruit. is, how- 
; Irving, for applying to plants in pots.||ever, is but theoretical—we have not yet 
le an ounce only be added to every||tried it. 
r on of water, we doubt the propriety of|| Since our observations on guano have 
“il” it oftener than once a week. Wei/been published in the foregoing prge we 
oa further experience to guide us||have to thank many friends for their com- 
a 4 use of this powerful iaveleat: it/|munications on the subject; and we hope to 
nat alice have been collected from our||receive many more. One gentleman tells 
nie Ce that caution in its appli-|lus, that when his turnips came into the 
s ior triiied That uniformity ofjlrough leaf, and were almost destroyed by 
ne may be ined, any undissolved||the fly, he put two ounces of guano intoa 
remaining at the bottom of a liquid||two-gallon garden pan full of water, stirred 
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it up, and then, through the rows, well 
watered the young plants over head. He 
left some of the turnips unwatered, to prove 
the effect of the experiment, and he observes 
that he is unable to express his astonishment 
at the vigorous en of those supplied with 
guano. The fly left them immediately, whilst 
the remainder were half destroyed, and those 
left were of weakly growth. Another gen- 
tleman says, that, from our remarks, he had 
been induced to make a cask of liquid ma- 
nure, by putting four ounces of guano to 
every gallon of water. Of this mixture he 
put a pint to every gallon of water, and ap- 
oe it to his plants once a week. His 

uchsias, Pelargoniums, Myrtles, in fact, 
every plant to which he has applied it, have 
flowered most exuberantly. At one of the 
Cornwall Royal Horticultural Society’s ex- 
hibitions, Mr. W. E. Rendle, of Plymouth, 
stated that, in his nursery, he had for some 
time used guano, but he had fallen into the 
common error of using it too freely, and he 
found that it destroyed the plants; but ex- 
perience had taught him that when used in 
a liquid state, half an ounce to a gallon of 
water, it formed a very valuable liquid ma- 
nure. 

We have before us many statements from 
practical men, on the application of guano, 
to almost every description of produce, both 
of the farm and garden; and in all instances, 
where it had been used discreetly, it has 

roved the most valuable ingredient that 
as hitherto been tried, as manure, From 
our own experience, and that of numerous 
agriculturists and horticulturists, with whom 










we have corresponded, we infer that the 
practice of the Peruvians, in the use of) 
guano, has been duly founded on experience, 
and is that which proves the most beneficial; 
we mean the applicatiou of it to the plant 
when in a growing state, in preference to 
its mixture with the earth before, or at the 
time of, sowing the seed. Again, the Peru- 
vians are correct in applying water imme- 
diately after its application, without which 
it cannot enter the earth, and be taken up 
by the roots of the plant. Hence, the ad- 
vantage of applying it in a liquid state, 
when convenient, or in showery weather. 
Mixing it with other manures seems to be 
unnecessary; but, for the convenience o 
ual distribution, it may require mixing 
with some pulverized ingredient, for which 
urpose dry light earth of any sort will suf- 
ce, 

In consequence of our account of guano 
having been written and published at month- 
ly intervals, it has assumed a somewhat de- 
sultory form; these intervals have, however, 
supplied much additional information, but 


Guano. 





which it would be useless to state 
detail; suffice it to say, we have 
been informed of, its application + 
every species of farm and garden 
when properly applied, it has, in no 
failed to produce the most beneficia 


some length, on account of its mo 
usual importance. 
the whole by giving practical deductions 
the guidance of those who may be ileal 
to use guano; recommending that jn expe 
riments, a portion of each crop be left untis 
nured, that a proper comparison may \ 
made. rs 


fore it should be kept in close boxes » 
casks. 


it should be properly powdered before being 
used.” . 


Vou. Vit, 


bere 
seen, o 
0 Olt 
Crop, an 
iNstanes 
. : | resy te 
The foregoing subject has been treated 
Te thap 
SUM uD 


We shall now 


1. Guano rapidly absorbs moisture, thers. 


fore attention should be paid to the state » 
which it is observed to be when about ty 
purchased ; or much water will be paid fir 


2. It loses ammonia by exposure, there. 
3. As it is sometimes found in hard lum», 


4. If guano be applied to the surface of 


the soil, as a top dressing, its effects wil 
not be developed, without rain or artifica 
watering. 


5. It should not be sown in an unmir 


state, in immediate contact with seeds. }) 
drilling it in with seeds it has been found 
in some instances, to destroy them as su 
as germination commenced. 


6. It may be mixed for application, ins 


dry state, with any convenient powdery s> 
stance, as sand, dry peat, dry loamy si. 
ashes, powdered charcoal, powdered gypsum, 


malt-dust, &c., and in such state will & 
more convenient for equal distribution. 

7. It should not be mixed with lime, x 
wood ashes, nor bones; if combined wit 
any of these, some decomposition would et 
sue, and a portion of its valuable propertes 
would be lost. 

8. Experience seems to indicate that 
no is the most beneficial when applies & 
plants in a growing state, and as 3 
dressing, whether in the powder, or @ liqui 
state. When used with potatoes, this ™ 
may, probably, not so strictly apply; ™ 
here, the plant, whilst very young, li" 
protected reservoir of nutriment of its 0 
therefore the guano may be mixed with 
soil in contact with the potatoes plante- 

9. To the gardener we would say, ke?! 
small box of guano always at hand; yo 
then sprinkle a little round a plant, «"® 
soil, and water at once, by way of - 
ment. Also, about a meat spoonfil _ 
put into a large watering pao of - 
stirred about for a few seconds, aud 
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ope, if the ready-made liquor be not at)being always in danger of being cloyed 
— and loosing his appetite, and thrown into a 
fever by too great repletion, which gene- 
ally requires some considerable time of 
‘total abstinence, before he can be restored 
to his natural appetite—thus making a con- 
siderable drawback on his improvement. 
But instead of all this, we would re- 
commend what we think a more simple and 
easy way for the farmer to fatten his swine; 
that is, if he desires potatoes to be a part of 


ne Rub together, on a plate or stone, a 
title fresh-slacked lime, with four times the 
ame quantity of guano; put it into a wide- 
mouthed bottle; you will then have evi- 
jence, from the smell, not only of the 
sbundant quantity of ammonia which it pos- 
esses, but also of the impropriety of mixing 
ime with it, for use; seeing that the ammo- 
sia is liberated, and would be lost in the 








stmosphere. their food, which we think would be to his 
Lastly. It is better to use too little than||interest: Let him give them at proper 
too much. stated times, their daily allowance of grain; 





‘say four quarts each per day, either whole 
or pulverized, wet or dry, as he pleases, 
and then let him give them regularly as 
many raw potatoes as they will eat clean, 
and let the sty be kept in good order and 
well littered, and our word for it, his hogs 
will show out well, either in the tub or in 
the market. If the feeder’s corn is scarce, 
he can give them less grain, or if potatoes 
are scarce, let him give them more grain, 
regulating his feed as circumstances may 
require. 

In my experience, potatoes in a raw state, 
are devoured with avidity by horses, cows, 
sheep and swine, and are healthful and nou- 
rishing to all. 

Whence it would seem to follow, that it 
would be to the interest of our farmers to 
sance,and calculated to enhance the labours||P@Y more particular attention to the cultiva- 
of the husbandman, and impose a direct tax tion of this very useful and productive root, 
on his time and attention, without a corres- setter pele ee & ae = 

nding advantage or profit. It is indeed . r ye, ere 
s aealt to conceive ce the process of  boil- ought to be entitled to a premium, and also 
ing can add or communicate any additional oo ere Bs reputation of being considered 
4 | ~ us. 
aaa a one aa : The object of th eality is partly to give 
sess in their crude state: it m1 urge os Se ae 
however, that by boiling and a r ee indos to a method by which the writer 
vs raiand mixing witha prtionaf mel niet > ior mise anes mg 
é animal would eat more and of course ’ 
sn cnr by each proce he might}, tht me coe to hi now 
but when dressed and on the scales, the rv: however, profess to have much experience 
ception would appear; besides, experience||/” the process he is s about. to recommend, 
the et ught our best feeders, that to force injury, as observed by our Chester county friend, is 
ttening process of any animal by very)! 


high ‘ * : quite serious, The true secret, as we believe, in fat. 
gh feeding, is unprofitable,* the animal tening quickly, is to keep the animal quiet—clean, and 


a ——— if pretty much in the dark, the better—feed regularly, 
* Our correspondents are of course entitled to their|| and give the ox as much as he will bear, without being 
own opinions on practical matters, and it is well un-|'cloyed; and this quantity will soon be ascertained by 
éerstood, that the Editor is not at all responsible for||\experience: he will perhaps, bear more meal when 
them.—Where potatoes that are fed to hogs, can be||mixed with some potatoes or turnips, than he wil! 
boiled or steamed with little expense, we think it de-||without them. As to the hog, we would say—stuf 
wrves decidedly the preference, to feeding raw: this||him: boil his meal and bis potatoes, and give him all 
Potat is pretty well settled. With respect to the “un-||that he will eat. 

Profitableness” of very high feeding in forcing swine|} On looking some years ago, at one of the prettiest 
\o fatten, we can scarcely refrain from asking, who ever||pens of hogs we ever saw, we asked our facetious 
of cloying a hog? With the ox and the sheep it||friend, how he managed to make them look soWwell? 

“ very different: they may be readily over-fed, and the||his reply was, “I never suffer them to squeal.”—Ep. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Potatoes. 


Tue time is fast approaching, when the 
f&rmer will have to look about and gather 
up his implements and prepare for action. 

It is believed by many that the potatoe 
may be cultivated to great advantage, both 
for feeding milch cows and for fattening va- 
rious kinds of stock, and especially swine. 
And the question very naturally arises, whe- 
ther it is better to boil them for fattening 
hogs, or to feed them raw. Some apprehend 
the labour and expense necessarily incurred 
by the process of boiling, are altogether 
thrown away, and that the aparatus and 
fixtures for such a mews are only a nui- 
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but intends making the experiment the en- 
suing season on a small scale, and desires 
nothing more than that his plan may pass 
for what it may be thought to be worth. 
The following is the plan proposed :— 
Measure off from your corn-stalk field as 
much land as you desire to plant with pota- 
toes; then haul on the manure, giving it a 
very liberal coat of the best you can obtain; 
spread it carefully, then sow it with plaster, 
at the rate of three or four bushels to the 
acre; prepare your seed, and as the mode 
now is to plough around the field; as you do 
this for oats, drop the potatoes one foot apart 
in every furrow; and as the furrows are 
granary about a foot wide, you will then 
ave a cutting on every square foot of 
ground, and admitting the plants would 
yield an average of two ordinary sized po- 
tatoes each—it has been ascertained that 
280 middle sized potatoes make a bushel— 
then as there are 43,560 square feet in an 
acre of land; and calculating 280 potatoes 
to the bushel, we have a yield of 311 bush- 
els to the acre, which being sold at one- 
third of a dollar per bushel, would amount 
to over a fcadeet | dollars; and they often 
sell much higher. All! the labour you have 
after they are planted, is to harrow the 
ound about the time of their coming up; 
the tops will so effectually cover the ground 
as to prevent the weeds from materially in- 
ae them; being planted early, they will 
ready to harvest by the time you plough 
ne cat-stubble for wheat, they can then 
turned out with the plough and grappled 

with the fork in the usual way. 

A Farmer. 
Chester county, Fourth mo. Ist, 1843. 


On Grafting. 


GRAFTING is a very ancient custom, as we 
read of it in very early writings. It is more 
than probable that it was first practised in 
the cultivation of fruit trees, to perpetuate 
a favourite kind, which could not be propa- 
gated with certainty by sowing the seed. 
All the wild originals of our garden and or- 
chard fruits have been, by accident or con- 
tinued culture, changed from comparative 
worthlessness to valuable products, in size 
as well as in quality. In the accomplish- 
ment of these results, the art of grafting 


has been mainly instrumental; for by trans- 


ferring a shoot of an improved variety to the 
yours stem of a kindred seedling, the true 


ind was thereby obtained, and in any de- 


sired number. 


The advantages of grafting are manifest, 


and its effects upon the constitutional habit 
of both graft and stock are various, and form 


On Grafting. 





: — portion of the cultivator’, . 
ge. ante 
into, as it may lead to a right underetai® 
of the operation itself, as well as to the 
tainment of those advantages whic . 
derived from a proper choice of the 
and stock. gn 








has taught us that perfect union by grafting 
can only take place between congenial na. 
tures. ‘Two individuals of the same gen 
of plants, and in some instances two nk 
viduals of the same natural order, which the 
improved science of botany hath associated 
will unite by grafting, and become one tree 
We may next premise, that almost all plants 
and certainly all fruit trees, have to 
through a season or stage of adolescence 
during which they are naturally barren, |} 
a cultivator intend to raise a fruit tree frog 
seed, he must wait with patience until the 
stripling arrives at a mature age, before he 
can expect it to bear fruit. In this case 
the advantage of grafting a mature part ¢ 
the head of an old tree upon the vigorous 
stem of a young one, is very obvious; be 
cause its period of youth is much curtailed, 
or wholly disappears, as grafts have bee 
known to bear fruit in the first year. This 
however, but seldom happens, nor indeed i 
it to be wished, as no fruit tree should & 
allowed to bear before it has acquired a ree 
sonable size of head. 




















and mature wood to young stocks, the ope 
ration has another effect, which is equally 
serviceable to the cultivator, and that is, its 


cumstance which renders the grafted tree 
at once more dwarfish, and more fruitful; 
and, as these circumstances are usually co 
sequences of each other, it is an improve 
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tendency to check luxuriant growth—a cr- 


ment clearly attributable to the operation o 
grafting. 

The practicability of ing, as well ss 
budding, depends on the readiness wit 
which the elements of the scion and stock 
unite; the living members of both, bem 
placed in close contact at the season whet 
both have begun, or are about to begin, © 
swell under the flowing sap, instantly 
alesce. If the scion and stock be nearly d 
a size, the junction becomes so complete 
that in a few years it is scarcely discernibe, 
more especially if both are equal in habit of 
growth or membranous structure ; bat if ov 
be of a grosser habit and ranker growth the 
the other, they increase in diameter & 
equally. If an apple scion be grafted ®! 
white thorn, or a pear on a quince stock 
the grafts in both cases are engrossed mat 
faster than the dwarfer-growing stocks: 
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deep hole, in an old orchard or garden, with-||suckers rising from the unvariegated », ) 
out other preparation. This mode of form-||This shows to a certainty, that there ...- 
ing or seplatididiie orchards, was very com-||be a subsidence of somewhat from the sal 
mon both before and since the period alluded ||to the stock; but what that may be om 
to. A person resolves to make an orchard ||so easily explained. Mr. Knight ana whe 
of one of his meadows; he digs ranks of||ral other very eminent vegetable physio, 
holes, buys standard trees, puts them in, ey gists, maintained that no part of the oe 
Jays the turf, stakes and bushes the stems| ever extends itself down from the poi: . 
to keep off sheep, and bids “ good speed.” || junction with the stock; indeed this js o, 
The consequence of such a proveeding is,||dent to any one taking the trouble to discos 
that the trees, from being so carelessly || the parts at any time after the operation , 
treated, become stunted, and at the end of | performed. But then the question recur 
five or six years, perhaps, are less than they|| what else can convey the discolouration 
were when planted. We make this obser- || the leaves and bark of the graft, to those » 
vation because we know that the failure of] the suckers so far below! If the varicos. 
new orchards so planted, was accounted for, || tion of leaves and bark be what it is cons. 
and the mismanagement excused, on Mr.|\dcred to be, namely, an accidental inher» 
Knight’s principle, viz.: that the kinds were||disease—the malady may be extended 
“ worn-out.” communicated by the admixture of the a», 
But we know well, that Mr. Knight’s|/or by a downward contamination of the cel. 
ideas respecting new varieties of plants,||lular membrane; but whether by the ope 
herbs as well as trees, are not altogether|}means or the other, is a doubtful question, 
erroneous. We are quite emia that, although the fact itself is unquestionable, 
in the first years of the existence of a new)|| As fruit trees are rarely fertile till the vig. 
variety of a plant, it grows with greater||our of youth is moderated, and some vars. 
vigour than it continues to do after it has||ties are always too luxuriant to be goo 
become an old inhabitant of any one place.||bearers, working them upon others of a more 
In this opinion Mr. Knight was perfectiy||diminutive habit, may effect valuable in- 
ee and it may have happened that many || provements, whether the strong be inserted 
of the favourite varieties of apples being|\on the weak, or vice versa. Double work- 
aged trees, presented a simultaneous decay, /||ing fruit trees, certainly induces modents 
and so confirmed, while it sanctioned, the|| growth, and consequent fruitfulness; and « 
suggestion of the president. is an expedient which is not so much had 
Although it is our own opinion, that dis-||/recourse to, as its importance to cultivators 
ease as the canker, and insects as the Ame-|/ deserves. 
rican blight, may be carried by the graft} Root-grafting is often practised, and is, « 
from old to maiden plants, yet we believe||may be, of great service to the propagster 
that if a perfectly mature and healthy scion,|/of choice exotics, for which proper stocks 
cut from the top of an old tree, be inserted||cannot be had. A small twig of the hes 
on a suitable and healthy stock, the future||placed on a spare root of the same, may 
expansion of the graft will be as free from||raise another plant, which cannot be done 
decrepitude, except only from the effect of||perhaps by any other mode of propagation. 
working, as the first shoot which rose from||—The Gardener and Practical Florist. 
the original seed. 
We may now allude to other effects o 
fting. If a strong and rampant growing 
ind of tree be engrafted upon a weakly 
growing stock, the latter will be much en- 
grossed in the structure of its roots; and i 
a tree having numerous and attenuated 
spray, be placed on the same kind of stock, 
the future roots of the stock will be propor- 
tionately subdivided and unusually fibrous— 
a proof that there is an intimate connection 
between the branches and roots of trees, 
and that the demands of the former impose 
their manner of expansion upon the latter. 
We may also notice a remarkable circum- 
stance which accrues from the kindred ope- 
rations of grafting or budding, viz.: a vatie- 
gated species worked on an unvariegated 


one, will be accompanied by variegated 

























Waar is actually known, even by the 
most learned, is still greatly less than the 
which remains to be acquired. How mary 
questions are there which the practical mx 
may ask, and which the possessor of all oc 
present theoretical knowledge cannot #* 
factorily answer! How many questions %f 
gest themselves to the mind of the stoi" 
in theoretical agriculture, which he reco 
as subjects of future experimental invests 
tion; for which, if time present, he ™ 
wish himself to find solutions, or to #0 
he may anxiously wish to persuade ote 
to seek for answers by laborious chem 
research !—Journal of Agriculture. 


Patient industry accomplishes wwoniess 
A little done daily makes much in 8 ye 
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of the sun, so far as my observation extends, 
have been exempted from the yellows ; and 
Diseases of Peach Trees. those not trimmed, or where, after the growth 


ia the itted. that inde-||Of @ year or two, they have been cut down 
[r is now a ica atthole the roots||#"d suffered to sucker up like a bush, and 
pendent oft e they are subject to a disease consequently been protected from the hot 
of eal the yellows, which is the||®"™ have appeared to enjoy better health ; 
—_ iidd and some even doubt the||*#ose grown in hedge-rows, are generally 
great ency of the worm, unless pre- long livers. Where the expedient has 
pjunious 88 has invited its attack been tried of tieing straw around the body 
nous indie rte Cantey: OF disease ei-|\0f the tree during the summer season, to 

cea ses eat’ 
Pe in plants or animals, it is essential that eit iy oo ae its egg he 
we examine into the various aga ile dns Pers ell emer, Sag hag, Mig 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


h and vigour, and|\"Ot for winter quarters, it is a question 
- ara j Soefall paren every attending whether the benefit may not arise from the 
also eae dui A ed with the diseased||Protection the straw affords from the scorch- 
errcums ; oe a 
sndition of the subject under examination, 

by a careful comparison of these) oh 
— “inte A lnieeliinaiedd we may be led || Hoticed that peach trees growing in grass 
cee the cause of the disease, and perhaps grounds, out-live those grown in ploughed 
: uggest a remedy, or to direct a course ‘ground ; and in my early days, when peach 
f proceeding which will prevent a recur- ee lived to a great age, they were uni- 

ce of the malady iformly along fences or in grass grounds, 
"The functions of’ the roots of trees are all||Where they were out of the way of cultiva- 
be performed beneath the surface of the||tion ; and so far as my recollection serves 
: =: a they grow downwards, or below! me, the stones were planted where the tree 
the ‘arface: the functions of the boll or||@5 to stand, for there was no inoculation 
san all to be performed in the open||!" those days; all was natural fruit. In 
vit, above the surface of the earth; the ploughing a peach orchard, it is pretty cer- 
sown of the foot’ is intermediate, and ap- tain that the furrows should not be turned 

¥ 9 
pears to be a seat of peculiar vitality, for 


up to the trees, so as to bury part of the 
stem, for it is well known that all trees 
ae a — te aut ile - re |breathe through the pores or small openings 
cumiiiel of the bark as well as the leaves, and bury- 
oe eeraae tee ae ling the lungs of a tree in the earth, where 
errs site camabiaittie deiret: dedth ize the air cannot pass freely to them, cannot 
‘aie sai ‘ialindl Now ot saa ke ob Ibe a wholesome practice; this produces the 
arveil Cink 5 a all nies of ¢ y taneous|(S2me effect as too deep planting. Having 
} crowth, the crown of the root is ‘eabbiel to||/ost many fine cherry trees on transplanting, 
S'akunce ofthe winesphere, and they|!_ made ingury of 6 ecient end expen 
on ie Saauiiene 4 ce eeie a en success; he informed me that it was the 
oat aa ane ae bolt br aaa a ‘well heat of the sun on the tender bark, and that 
. 
mown that worms are most prone to attack et es a ieeees rae a. 
Pas tent alias toe yo ee had become thicker and better able to bear 
teen planted by unskilful hands, die in con- the heat, as in the nursery —- shade each 
cree of denp planting; and whole other, Uy boing et near tgeier, and ar 
eo _ pis es a: am a ae This hint led me to some speculation’ on 
esired returns o 1 e cele- a 

brated oo culturists who have written on oe eva ee he ibedah a - 
thie enti . stpethor . 
at yr . he oa canon moting observation, examination and inquiry 
jut published a work on fruit trees, says, va bah aoe kn ee ean 
Deep planting is an evil much to be “ y sti as, 8 0 
guarded against; and many of the disap-||"©Tesung subjec 
pomtments which have attended the fruit 
grower, may be traced to this cause.” A sation which would be prosperous, 

Peach trees which grow in situations/|must prosecute various branches of industry 
where the stem or body has been shaded or||and supply its vital wants, mainly by the 
Protected from the direct and scorching rays)\labour of its own hands. 


ing sun acting with too much force on the 
bark for the health of the tree. It has been 














































































Short-horn Cattle. Vou. Vin 
SSS Owes aC 

Por the Parmers’ Cabinet. received the prize of 30 sove 
Short-horn Cattle. 20 sovereigns for the best cow 


Mucu has been said about the improve- wt ‘ine ke Sea heifer, un 
ment of the Short-horn cattle by the Gallo-|| te stowed but those four, for hare 
way cross. I do not believe that the Short-|lhe got a premium. There CACh of which 
horns are at all indebted to this cross,—for competition in each class, 
the following reasons. The grand-son of|| J] have thus shown that the Gallows: 
Bolingbroke, which was one fourth Galloway, produced a good animal only fro oway¢ 
was put to old Phoenix, the mother of Fa-|| host families of Sho hoe ete 
vourite, (155,) and produced Lady. All the||Cojling’s sale, the pure Short-home aii 
produce of Phenix, and all of Favourite higher prices than the Alloy aod eee 
were - But the grand-son of Boling-|/ Rates’ Short-horns took the ee at Mr, 
broke left but one good animal, which was}}4)| others in 1839, at the Roval —2 
Lady. Under those circumstances, is it not||-a] Society. From the above fact Bric 
reasonable to conclude, that Lady and her guments t conclude that the Gall: ae and ar. 
descendants owed their unquestionable ex-||\.as not an improvement upon ee 
cellence to her dam? Mr. Youatt says that|iporns. It is true the a oe 
Lady and her descendants sold at C. Col-||41) been nearly bred out of the 7 of tas 
ling’s sale, for a larger -— nue. any “ee sities detien tee Maal tae thine i 
family—this may be true; but Lady was the tat 
oldest cow sold, (14 years,) and meal have a with one hundredth part of Galloway 
had a larger progeny than any other. But!) [{ believe the Short-horns cannot be j 
let us look at individuals. The highest cow |} proved by any other, but think all - 
of Lady’s descendants was Countess, and || cattle may be improved by them oe 
she sold for 400 enon. Lily, out of|/ Those who have common cows, mich 
Daisy, by Comet, sold for 410 guineas. The|| oon get a superior stock by using ae 
highest price that a bull of the Alloy brought, |! bred Short-horn bulls; in a few generation 
was Major, (397,) who sold for 200 guineas. || they would look more like Short-horns thas 
He had in him one sixteenth of Galloway || .crubs, and the produce of our common cat 
blood. Two of those without Galloway ||tje would be doubly as valuable as they - 
blood, sold much higher; Comet (155,) sold || now, in the second or third generation 
for 1000 guineas, and Petrarch (488,)|/ This is the cHeapest, and no doubt the bes 
brought 365 guineas. Of the bull calves of! way to introduce the Short-horns generally 
the Alloy, young Favourite sold for 140)/into the country. The greatest obstace 
guineas; he had in him one thirty-second|| wij) be the temptation to use part blooded 
part of Galloway. Cecil, without any of|/bulls; they will look so much better than 
the Alloy, brought 30 guineas more than||the scrub stock from which they have cone, 
young Favourite. The highest price heifer | that they will be sought after by those who 
that was sold was young Countess, with one|l are not willing to incur the expense of 1 
thirty-second part of Galloway in her—she}} fy}}-plood bull, and upon scrub stock they 
sold for 206 guineas. Young Dutchess,|| .i1) make some imprevement; but in those 
without any of the Alloy, sold to T. Bates,!/that have been partially improved, there i 
for 183 guineas. Of the heifer calves, Lu-||, constant tendency to degenerate, if par 
cilla—having in her one thirty-second part}! }]ooded bulls are used. 
of Galloway—brought 31 guineas more than|| When | speak of the Short-horns being 
ny other. superior to all other cattle, I wish to add, 

have said enough about the sale of Mr.|/that there should be an adaptation of sol 
C. Colling, to show that the pure Short-horns}} and climate. If I was capable, I have ne 
brought higher prices than the Alloy. But} r99m to sa any thing now, concerning th 
I do not rest my argument here. It will be particular localities of the different breeds 
seen above, that Mr. Bates bought at C.|| oF cattle. Samven D. Maat 
Colling’s sale, young Dutchess, and Mr. ieilentetind teen ati 
Bates has never used any bull that had in ay 
him any of the Galloway cross; and if the 
awards at the National Cattle Shows in 
England be any proof of excellence, it will 
be seen that his herd stands now at the very 
head of Short-horn herds in England. At 
the Royal Agricultural meeting at Oxford, 
1839, Mr. Bates exhibited his bull the Duke 
of Northumberland, against six others, and 
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Wrruerspoon says: “ Men may talk 2 
rapture of youth and beauty, wit and spright 
liness, and a hundred other shining qualities; 
but after seven years’ union, not one 
is to be compared to good funily amy 
ment, which is seen at every meal and 
every hour in the husband’s purse. 
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Culture of the Potatoe. 


ion is, that the ground does not suit them 
more than one year; but, in my opinion, it 
is owing to the over-ripening of the seed in 
the warm valleys of the Lowlands, and 
Now, in the Highlands the 
frost in autumn sets in before the tops de- 
cay, and the seed, or sets, in consequence, 
contain the vegetating vigor, which makes 
them so valuable as to be sent for at consi- 
derable expense, on account of the distance, 
to plant the succeeding season. 
cond; keeping them too long and in 
too large quantities in the pits, and cutting, 
and when cut leaving them in the shed until 
they are too much dried. As the warm wea- 
ther of spring advances, potatoes in the pits 
will be growing, and, if neglected, will be 
as to rise out of the pits in 
large clusters, the new roots and sprouts 
binding them together. 
sary then to pluck or cut them off—roots, 
shoots, and all—in order to separate the 
bulbs to be planted: then, still more to 
weaken the vegetable life, and, as if to try 
how much the poor bulb will bear, a knife 
is unmercifully applied, and the root is di- 
vided into two, three, four, or sometimes 
into six sets. In this still further weakened 
state, can it be expected that the start to 
ow will be vigorous, the plants produced 
ne, or the crop large? 
be looked for that some, if not all, so treated 


to the Culture of the Potatoe. 


rtant is this subject in & country 
nds on it for half the food of the 
t we should blame ourselves i 
omitted to communicate all that can af- 
fect the cultivation, find it where we may. 
some years ago a work, 
funct, called the “ Floricultural Mag- 
nd although perha 
ther appropriate for such a work, 
ed a paper by Mr. Appleby, on 
the failure of the potatoe crops, then a sub- 

t of great complaint. We speak now o 
1937, when the author, giving his notions o 
ed some very good practical 
remarks, which will do for all times. 

From the experiments and observations I 
have made, I have come to the conclusion, 
ays the author, that the causes of the fail- 
ure in the potatoe crops are—first, over ripe- 
ness of the seed; second, keeping them too 
long, and in too large quantities, in the pits, 
and cutting, and when cut, leaving them in 
the sheds until they are too much dried; 
third, too late and too close planting. 

First, then, on the over ripening of the 
. By seed, | mean the increasing tu- 
bers, which, although commonly called so, 
are but root bulbs or tubers, all of which 
The true seed is contained 
in what is vulgarly called “the potatoe 
crab;” if, however, the true seed were 
oftener sown, and the more improved varie- 
ties selected, superior and improved kinds 
would be obtained, which would prove o 
inestimable benefit to the present and suc- 
By over ripeness, is 
meant the allowing the tubers to remain in 
the ground until the tops are quite dead, by 
egetable sap contained in the 
balb for reproducing the future plant, is par- 
ually dried up and exhausted, and, by a 
natural chemical process, becomes farina- 
ceous, or mealy, a quality extremely desira- 
ble—in fact, indispensable for the table— 
but too often injurious, and never advan- 
lageous as to producing a crop the succeed- 
ing year. To prevent this, the remedy is 
easy, simple, and obvious:—take up those 
intended for seed as soon as they have at- 
tained to their full size, while the tops are 
This I have tried to a consider- 
able extent, and am quite satisfied of its im- 
point in culture to be particu- 
I may mention, as a 
collateral proof, that in the Lowlands o 
Scotland, and other parts of Great Britain, 

to obtain from the 
e variety of potatoe 


goes bene eern secon 


It becomes neces- 


May it not rather 


Under this head it may be mentioned, 
that the heaping up such large quantities, 
from ‘six to twelve, or more cart-loads in 
each pit, is any thing but advantageous. 
Where vegetables are heaped together in 
the most favourable condition, fermentation 
will in some degree take place; and in the 
case of potatoes, the heat arising from such 
fermentation will cause them to start much 
earlier, long before the time to plant, espe- 
cially if that work be put off until the so 
considered, more important operations of 
spring be over. 

By too many cultivators this useful vege- 
table has not done with its trials yet. 
operation of cutting the bulbs into sets, can 
be done under cover on rainy days; hence 
the gardener or farmer sets his hands on 
such days to cut potatoes. 
ing undergone the heating, sprouting, and 
cutting, the sets are thrown up in a heap, 
under a shed or cow-house, and there left 
until circumstances as to time and weather 
are favourable to commit them to the earth; 
and if the season is far advanced when that 
does take place, the soil will probabl 
dry, and will suck out of the sets al 
80, of the sap left after so many 


ceeding generations. 


Now, after hay- 


it is found necessa 
Highlands seed of 


known as the Red-nosed Kidney, as they 
“on wear out, or prove, as the popular opin- 
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Now, to avoid al! this, ] make my potatoe-||have described, no doubt 
pits for seed, in a shady, airy situation; 1)\have been obtained. 
place a very smal] quantity in each, at the)} Anotlier evil in cultivating this yoo. 
most from four to six bushels, though halfjjis planting too close. Every plant é . 
that quantity would be better if labour is||duce its seeds or roots to the greatos 
not spared. I cover them with straw in the) fection, should have every leaf eeniet 
usual manner, and then cover them up with||the light. Acting upon this principle, | as 


good Crops Wenig 


soil to the depth of two or three feet, and I) my potatoes more room than usya! T. 
find the growing process does not take place|| Kidneys, mentioned below, and, in fam .- 
to any serious extent until they are wanted|/early sorts with short tops, | planted 
” pettion. In the next place, I always)|two feet distance from row to row, and »», 
plant whole potatoes, which, in my mode ofjjinches from plant to plant, in the row: ..: 
planting, does not, as some might think,||the duditiiialliba eke the full della ae 
take so much more seed, that the advantage ||from twenty to twenty-five tubers. ¢, 
is not equal to the cost. I also plant imme-||the table, from each plant. Larger sorte « 
diately from the pit, with as little exposure|}course, I give more room; but sorts tha: vs. 
to the drying influence ofthe sun and air|jquire more than three feet between th 
as possible ; and lastly, I choose the time for ‘Tows, 1 consider are not desirable to cyl. 
planting as near as possible to the moist||vate, as the produce will not equal the er. 
weather of early spring; which brings me||tent of surface required to grow them ip 
to the last, and, in my opinion, most import-|} It has been argued that the causes of the 
ant cause of the failure of the crops, even//failure of the produce of potatoes, are ny 
where every care is taken, and the best me-||owing to any mismanagement, but to the 
or ao parpreid and this I consider to) age of the varieties cultivated. This, howl 

too late and too close planting. I haveljever, my experiment does not confirm, by 
had a remarkable iustration of the evils ofthe coateny The sort known as the Ald 
late planting this last summer. The plot of|| borough Kidney, or, in some places, as the 
ground intended to produce our winter store) Ash-leaved Kidney, has been in cultivatian 
of potatoes required trenching and raising,||\upwards of thirty years, and yet produces 
and the materials to raise it had to come out/|as good crops as ever, with ordinary attes. 
of the foundation of a new green-house we||tion. The crops of this kind, that | pr 
were putting up. Owing to that, and some}|duced whilst I was at Horsforth Hall, aso 
other unavoidable circumstances, the ground|nished every one that saw them; and | an 
s not wal for canine until the middle} quite satisfied, that with due attention » 
of June. Every possible care was taken to)|what I have observed above, good crops may 
counteract the evil of late planting, and for be obtained from the oldest varieties, 
a time apparently with success; but when) The essentials of my mode of culture ar, 
the bulbs should have been formed, the dry|/to save the seed before it is ripe, to keep 
ea came on, and ae plants drooped ;||them in small quantities, in pits made ina 
and when the rains of autumn did come,||place .shaded from the heat of the sun, t 
they had not time or strength to perfect/|plant them whole, and, to plant them ear!y, 
their bulbs; and the consequence was, that//not later than March, and give room in pr 
they were small and nearly worthless,| portion to the expected size of the plants— 
whereas those I had planted in March, the|| The Gardener and Practical Florist. 
same year, were good, both as to quantity 
s =. ‘4 h that ‘thie’ w For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

t may said, perhaps, that this was an) ieee ait Mune, 


extreme experiment. I am willing to allow! 
A GENERAL complaint has often been t 


this; but it proves sufficiently that late|| 
planting, under the most favourable circum-| iterated that our finest kinds of pears bars 


stances, is a drawback upon the certainty ofjjand become leathery when they are % 
a crop. Now, these potatoes had neither||grown, and instead of ripening and furns 
been bested, cut, nor exposed; and yet late||ing a tender, buttery fruit of delicious 
planting ruined the crop, whilst those planted||vour and delicate texture, they become 
early, with the same attention, were consi-||black, tough, and worthless. This disess 
derably more than an average crop. Had — only those of the finest and mos 
these been treated as they usually are, one!|| delicate kinds; the coarse and inferwr '* 
half of them at least would not have grown ‘rieties are free from it. It prevails only. ® 
at all; and I have observed too many fields||far as my observation goes, with old, or 
this last season in that condition, where, if older trees that are pretty well grow”: te 
the care in saving seed, and attention to||fruit of young trees that are in the vigoet 
planting early had been taken, as I above/jof their growth and expansion, and wi 
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wns bear & much larger proportion to their | the cracking and spoiling of the fruit has 
ots, seem to be free from it. From which /|/been brought about, that is now so much 
| infer, that those trees whose roats have||complained of: for when the sod is undis- 
spetrated far and wide, and deep in the!|turbed, the roots remain untrimmed, where- 
wil, take Up & larger quantity of sap than as formerly, pear trees of the finer kinds 
hoy cat — of profitably, during the|/being often grown in gardens, were dug 
@spension of the growth of the branches ;|/about and the roots more or less cut every 
a4 qfter the pears have acquired nearly|/ year, and the disease now complained of, 
soir natural size, those of a delicate texture|] was comparatively rare, if at all known. 
ve way to the inward pressure, and are|j Be this as it may, let the experiment be ef- 
jit and spoiled, or greatly injured, while|}fectually made the coming spring, of digging 
wn» more coarse, tough and hardy descrip- under and trimming off the tap, and some 
cane. resist the pressure, and are ae ae of the other downward roots of the Butter 
fom this cause. Ifthe above theory should||pear trees, that have heretofore had their 
.» und correct, the remedy for the cure of|| fruit burst and spoiled, and those who make 
‘ne disease would seem to be, to trim the|/the trial, 1 hope will communicate the result 
-pts moderately, early in the spring of the|/through the pages of the Cabinet. Should 
vear, and particularly the tap root, or those|jany choose to bury a black cat underneath 
~ots that pass more directly downwards, || the tree, I shall not object; but let the trial 
where the most moisture is found. I havel/be made on some of the trees in the plain 
wen much benefit arise from pruning thej} way, without pussey, so that we may learn 
wots of a pear tree belonging to a friend,|}which way is best, and know whether the 
shich every year since has produced an}jsacrifice is absolutely essential to produce 
sbundance of fruit of the finest quality, and|)the desired result. Poma. 
«hich has always taken a premium when 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society; it is 
true the pruning was done, not with the 
view of cutting the roots, but of burying a 
black cat directly under the boll of the tree, 
» compliance with @ superstitious sugges- 
ton made by an ignorant person, to bring it 
into bearing. The fact was, that the black 
eat, or the cutting of the tap roots, which is 
more probable, brought the tree into luxu- 
rant bearing, and it has continued so for 
many years past. The great benefits of 
ploughing an orchard, and by that means cut- 
tiag the roots, has often been noticed in the 
increased quantity and quality of the fruit. 
Mcintosh, an English horticulturist of ce- 
lebrity, who recently wrote an interesting 
work on fruit trees, says: “Pruning the 
roots is one of the many modes of treatment 
practised on unproductive and too Juxuriant- 
growing pear trees; and although an old 
practice, does not appear to have been so 
generally attended to as it deserves. This 
syecies of pruning may be advantageously 
employed in the case of trees which are 
sickly or diseased, owing to their roots pene- 
trating into a wet, cold, or otherwise uncon- 
genial subsoil, and also when the roots pene- 
trate too deeply even into a good or over 
rich soil. In the former case are produced 
canker, cracking of the bark and skin o 
the fruit, which latter also becomes stony 
or gritty. 

The idea prevalent of latter years, that 
pear trees should be grown in an undisturbed 
zrass sod, to keep the roots as cool as possi- 
Se, 83 @ preventive of the fire blight, ma 
save led us into an opposite error, by wai 
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Coated Saperda of the Linden Tree. 


To tue Eprror or tHe F. Castner,—I 
enclose a letter lately received from Dr. T. W. 
Harris, on the subject of the insect so de- 
structive of late to our beautiful Lindens. 
The specimens referred to in the letter, 
were taken from the trees in front of the 
State-house, early in the last Seventh 
month, and were sent to Dr. Harris, with 
some hope that his critical knowledge in 
American Entomology, and of the habits of 
the more destructive classes of insects, es- 
pecially, would enable him to make some 
suggestion that might aid us in arresting 
their depredations in this vicinity. Having 
this hope, I requested the liberty of using 
his answer in tiny own way, whieh he has 
kindly granted, and it is now sent to the 
editor of the Cabinet, that if in his opinion 
the publication of any portion of it may be 
useful, such portion may, at some conveni- 
ent time, find a place in that excellent 
paper. f, Respectfully, 


Paut Swrrr. 
Philadelphia, First mo., 1844. 


Cambridge, Maas., Dec. 6th, 1843. 


To Pavt Swrrr, M. D. 

Dear Str,—On the 5th of this month, I 
received your Jetter and a box containing 
four long-horned beetles, and wish that it 
were in my power to send to you a more 
satisfactory answer than the present. 

The beetles were first described by the 
late Thomas Say, in the Appendix to Keat- 
ing’s Narrative of = Long’s Expedition 
to the source of the St. Peter’s river, &c., 
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published at Philadelphia in 1824. In this}igiving that attention to the natura) ) 
work, volume 2nd, page 290, you will find||of insects that the subject demand ‘Slory 
the scientific characters of the insect, under||am obliged to forego the pleasure of a! 
the name of Saperda vestita, which name||such investigations and experiments : 
may be translated the Coated Saperda—to)|necessary to lead to any practical] a 
which you can add—of the Linden tree.|jresults; but am always happy, Pa 
Mr. Say took the insect near the southern/|will permit, to contribute such inf... 
extremity of Lake Michigan, and states||as my observations in past years cone 
that it is also sometimes found in Pennsyl-||me to afford. 7 Cale 
vania. It is not common in New England;)| I cannot suppose that this letter wij) ,, 
but I have taken it several times in Milton||service to the community; but if yoy ¥... 
and in Cambridge, Massachusetts, about the||otherwise, you are at liberty to use Su 
first of July, and last year, found it on the||your own way. It gives me an opport ‘oe 
Euro Linden, in this place, near which||to thank you for the specimens which 7 
tree I had once or twice before, captured||have sent to your friend, m 
specimens. There are several large and THappevs WILLIAM Hargis 
noble trees of this kind in Cambridge, and 
also some equally fine American Lindens; 
and from what you say of the ravages of the 
Saperda on the Lindens of Philadelphia, I ; 
fear that these insects may be by far, too| | HOTICED a piece in & late number ¢ 
common here in a few years hence. your paper,” upon the cultivation of stray. 
In form, they closely resemble the de-||>erries, in which the writer appears to douly 
structive apple tree borer, (Saperda bivit- |whether there are male and female plany 
tata, of Say,) an account of which you will a is known to botanists that all the plans 
find in a “ Treatice on some of the Insects of strawberries have both male and femal 
of New England, which are injurious to|OT8#"S Upon each flower. But UPON one 
Vegetation,” published by John Owen, o ean organs will 80 predominat 
Cambridge, in 1842. It is highly probable||that it will rarely bear any fruit; this fe 
that the habits of the coated Saperda of the||Practical purposes, I call the male plant. |; 
Linden, may resemble those of the apple||'® easily distinguished,—is a larger, stronge 
tree borer; allow me, therefore, to refer you |Prant has larger and rougher flowers than 
also, to the files of the “ Massachusetts) t€ other: all the runners from it produce 
Ploughman” for the past year, and particu- ne same kind of plants, with the like kin 
larly to the paper dated November 11th, lof flowers. The male plant being stronge 
1843, for some valuable observations on the and not reduced by bearing, spreads rapidly 
borer of the apple tree, by Mr. Buckmin-||°Ver the ground and smothers the bearing 
ster, the editor; possibly they may serve to)|P ants, and the strawberry bed becomes bw. 
throw some light on the habits of the Lin- ‘ren, Where strawberry beds are mixed is 
den borer, or may suggest means for check- ithis way, with barren and productive plants 
ing the ravages of this insect. » can certainly be told when they are a 
1 beg leave to recommend that the trees||>loom, what parts of the bed will bear. La 
those who would have productive strawberry 
beds, not neglect to set out a majority of 
JSemale plants, whatever may be said by 


when Line 
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Straw berries. 








should be examined early in July, several 
evenings successively, with the expectation 
that by so doing, many of the females may 





* be caught on the trunks while laying their botanists and horticulturists to the contrary. 


eggs. By this means the numbers of the One male to a dozen females, will be suf- 
future brood of grubs would be very much cient. Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, | 
lessened. ‘The beetles may be killed by think, first called the attention of the public 
being thrown into boiling water; or the to the above facts. I have known them ir 
may be preserved in spirit, to afford idiion ae twenty years, and have had ae 
ists and others, an opportunity of obtaining||€48- _ 1 have seen beds where a sing ‘Ge 
specimens of an insect hitherto supposed to||™#le flowe: could not be found: and in tm 
be rare, and now more than ever, an object||*#80" for fruit, twenty one Ted 
of interest, on account of its destructive||"t be found upon a rod of ground. 
wers. four different kinds of strawberries brougtt 
I shall be glad to procure some of the from your city some years ago, and every 
grubs which may be kept in a phial o plant of each kind was a male plant, const 
spirit; and shall be much gratified if you quently they have' never produced any fru 
will, when convenient, give me also, a more worth speaking of. S. D. Marrix. 
full and complete account of their proceed-|| Colbyville, Kentucky, Jan., 1844. 
ings. My present duties prevent me from * See p. 139, current volume. 
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Mexican Agriculture. 


Tas following remarks on the Agriculture of Mexi- 
the time of its invasion by Cortés, in the early 
wh the sixteenth century, we take from the first 
e of Prescott's History of the conquest of that 
es jately published. For some further statements 
oad to the American Aloe—Agave Americana— 
oil it will be seen is noticed below,—see page 36, of 
at volume of Farmers” Cabinet.—Eb. 


the field. In this they presented an honour- 
able contrast to the other tribes of the con- 
tinent, who imposed the burden of agricul- 
ture, severe as it is in the North, on their 
women. Indeed, the sex was as tender] 
regarded by the Aztecs in this matter, as it 
- in most parts of Europe, at the present 
ay. 

There was no want of judgment in the 
management of their ground. When some- 
what exhausted, it was permitted to recover 
by lying fallow. Its extreme dryness was 
relieved by canals, with which the land was 
partially irrigated; and the same end was 
promoted by severe penalties against the 
destruction of the woods, with which the 
country was well covered before the Con- 
quest. Lastly, they provided for their har- 
vests ample granaries, which were admitted 
by the conquerors, to be of admirable con- 
struction. In this provision we see the 
forecast of civilized man. 

Among the most important articles of hus- 
bandry, we may notice the banana, whose 
facility of cultivation and exuberant returns 
are so fatal to habits of systematic and 
hardy industry. Another celebrated plant 
was the cacao, the fruit of which furnished 
the chocolate,—from the Mexican chocolate, 
—now so common a beverage throughout 
Europe. The vanilla, confined to a sinall 
district of the sea-coast, was used for the 
same purposes, of flavouring their food and 
drink, as with us. The great staple of the 
country, as, indeed, of the American conti- 
nent, was maize, or Indian corn, which grew 
freely along the valleys, and up the steep 
sides of the Cordilleras to the high level of 
the table-land. The Aztecs were as curious 
in its preparation, and as well instructed in 
its manifold uses, as the most expert New 
England housewife. Its gigantic stalks, in 
these equinoctial regions, afford a saccharine 
matter, not found to the same extent in 
northern latitudes, and supplied the natives 
with sugar little inferior to that of the cane 
itself, which was not introduced among 
them till after the Conquest. But the mira- 
cle of nature was the great Mexican aloe, 
or maguey, whose clustering pyramids of 
flowers, towering above their dark coronals 
of leaves, were seen sprinkled over many a 
broad acre of the table-land. As we have 
already noticed, its bruised leaves afforded 
a paste from which paper was manufactured ; 
its juice was fermented into an intoxicating 
beverage, pulque, of which the natives, to 
this day, are excessively fond; its leaves 
cities, cultivated the soil. The work was||further supplied an impenetrable thatch for 
chiefly done by the men; the women scat-||the more humble dwellings; thread, of which 
tering the seed, husking the corn, and||coarse stuffs were made, and strong cords, 
luking part only in the lighter labours ofllwere drawn from its tough and twisted 


4y enlightened spirit applied to agricul- 
wre, raises it from a mere mechanical drud- 
ns or the barren formula of traditional 
Scents, to the dignity of a science. As 
the composition of the earth is analyzed, 
oan learns the capacity of the soil that he 
syltivates; and, as his empire is gradually 
extended over the elements of nature, he 
mins the power to stimulate her to her 
most bountiful and various production. It 
is with satisfaction that we can turn to the 
land of our fathers, as the one in which the 
experiment has been conducted on the broad- 
est scale, and attended with results that the 
world has never before witnessed. With 
equal truth, we may point to the Anglo- 
Saison race in both hemispheres, as that 
whose enterprising genius has contributed 
most essentially to the great interests of hu- 
manity, by the application of science to the 
useful arts. 

Husbandry, to a very limited extent, in- 
deed, was practised by most of the rude 
tribes of North America. Wherever a na- 
tural opening in the forest, or a rich strip o | 
interval, met their eyes, or a green slope 
was found along the rivers, they planted it 
with beans and Indian corn. The cultiva- 
tion was slovenly in the extreme, and could 
not secure the improvident natives from the 
frequent recurrence of desolating famines. 
Still, that they tilled the soil at all, was a 
peculiarity which honourably distinguished 
them from other tribes of hunters, and raised 
them one degree higher in the scale of civ- 
ilization. 

Agriculture in Mexico, was in the same 
advanced state as the other arts of social 
life. In few countries, indeed, has it been 
more respected. It was closely interwoven 
with the civil and religious institutions o 
the nation. There were peculiar deities to 
preside over it; the names of the months 
and of the religious festivals had more or 
less reference to it. The public taxes, as 
we have seen, were often paid in agricultu- 
ral produce. All, except the soldiers and 
great nobles, even the inhabitants of the 
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fibres; pins and needles were made of the|/ever the insulated-coulter is used, ; 7 
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216 The Insulated Coulter. Vou. ¥] 
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thorns at the extremit 


of its leaves; and|\apt to be set too low; the s : 
the root, when ' Reames 


roperly cooked, was con-/ifour inches from the point, appearins ,, 
verted into a palatable and nutritious food. ||accustomed to see the coulter restin, 
The agave, in short, was meat, drink, cloth-/|it, a monstrous height; and this 1 bee 
ing, and writing materials, for the Aztec!)iaccounts for more than one half the aa 
Surely, never did nature enclose in so com-|iculty that your correspondent has o.. 
pact a form, so many of the elements of hu-|ienced; the coulter then cuts too mich : 
man comfort and civilization!” deed, in stony soils, the province of & 

jcoulter is merely to separate the aa 

leaving the point and share, and the jp, 


i Cas 


of the plough to break up the remaing 


bree @ 
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The Insulated a the furrow, which this plough is caleehea 
Mr. Eprror,—The testimony of your||to do in a way peculiarly her OWN, on the 


correspondent, Joseph Henderson, in fa- \Contre-draught principle, which enables \,. 
vour of the Centre-draught plough, is but||to work as it were, with the power of ba 
the experience of thousands of our most||hands instead of one. But Centre-drayo 
eminent agriculturists. That it “ performs} ploughs are made with lock-coulters, 5», 


4 


its work admirably, and requires less motive||may be obtained at No. 176 Market stro». 
re than any other,” has often been proved||Philadelphia; on their first introdyction 
y actual experiment; and in no instance|\many of them were so constructed, by: » 
where the trial has been properly conducted,||present about five hundred for one, gp 
have there been two opinions on the subject.||sold with the insulated-coulter, and that tj, 
But the defect mentioned by Mr. H., is novel,)\for every kind of soil, from the primi re 
and for the first time do I notice it coming||granite and the limestone, to the clay, ay 
from one who is practically engaged in aj|the sands of Jersey and the Eastern Shor 
business, which admits so ready a mode of|\of Maryland; and in all, it is found superic 
: + . been conversant} to all anaes . re nents lant 
*K-coulter, as it 1s)\is peculiarly rocky and rugged, Jet him om 
called, and would draw the attention of your|ia Saale —— wen of a inch thicker 
intelligent correspondent to the fact, that in|and in sharpening, let it not be drawn tw 
whole sections of country, whether lime-||thin on the edge, or too pointed; let it & 
stone or otherwise, be it never so rugged or) well steeled and set in an exact line with 
ever so stony, and where the utmost atten-|jthe land side of the plough, extending 
tion is paid to cultivation generally, espe-||within three or four inches of the point, de. 
cially to that most important of all opera-|/ pending upon the depth to which the plough 
tions, ploughing, the lock-coulter has hever} is put, and the thickness of the surface. 
been rosie oF eRe aeS ao ae tps fg debit mame with the cost 
never been known or felt. ot only so, the||In all the late trials o oughs, was it ever 
insulated-coulter has here been found cise that a Chaneietintenh carried 
“sustain the most violent shocks encoun-| off the first premium? 
tered against the rocks concealed below the|| Is Mr. H.’s plough No. 5}, self-sharpen- 
surface,” without leading their owners to||ing, and with a wheel? [f it is, I ask, what 
conceive of the “ absolute necessity that the ‘would be the result, if, on setting the coulter 
coulter and point should be united, so as)/straight with the land side of the plougi, 
mutually to oe and support ee from three to four inches high from th 
Nay, more, in these very rough and stony! point of the share, he were to put her ' 
soile it is, that the lock-coulter would bell work in the hands of a careful ben compe 
considered the most improper arrangement) tent ploughman, on his roughest soil !—n> 
that were be sore s Pestentins the share| thing would give me greater pleasure on 
from working and making its way in a soil|\to be present on such an occasion. A kt 
the most unfit to be operated upon by cutting coulter plough, is, éssentially, a culting 
—the breaking process being the only mode} plough—the most improper for use on sto} 
applicable in such cases. It has long been eoile——the Centre-draught plough, with & 
known, that aera . - a in the pooner coulter, is strictly a breaking-p 
team is expen on the lock-coulter; it is|\plough; the only one that can be used @ 
therefore no wonder that, the eee ae with a degree of propriety. 
plough is found of “heavy draught.” | I would take this occasion to inform yor 
In districts where the lock-coulter is} correspondent F. W.,—see page §1, Cabm 
commonly used, it is not strange that the||for October last,—that the “fatal detec. 
idea of its necessity should be entertained ;|arisin from the fact of the Centre-dravg™ 
for there I have always observed, that wiasislondh being altogether a right-hand 
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- boing remedied; for by the next 
plough, ¥ See ate left-hand me 0 
nipment Snty pattern, will be forwarded 
ye real Provty Philadelphia, No. 176 Ma 
« their house at hiladelphia, No. 176 Mar- 
+ street; where our friends may get sup- 
sel with implements that will do all but 
es They will be rather of large size; 
axe accustomed to the left-hand plough, 
ving accustomed to keep large and strong 
ums, and are themselves able to manage a 
ine implement. So far good, but when 
car correspendent goes to say, “Any 
sioughman, good or bad, will always make 
etter work with a left, than a right-handed 
plough,” I must beg leave to agree to differ 
with him, Noram I certain that I under- 
wand his doctrine respecting the leading of 
the land-horse; but one thing I know, the 
‘row-horse is always the lead-horse in 
Foland, whether the land be ploughed 
hither, or thither about; and where the left- 
hand plough is almost or quite unknown. 
And to constitute him the leader, the land- 
horse is coupled to his neck or shoulder, by 
the bit of the bridle; so that when he turns, 
he has the power to lead the land-horse after 
him easily. And see now the force of cus- 
ton! Having been so long habituated to 
this coupling, I prefer it to every other, and 
conceit, that any ploughman, good or bad, 
would find it more convenient than any 
other mode of gearing. But as to the ques- 
tion, whether there be really any advantage 
in favour of the left-hand plough over the 
nght, I would refer it, with perfect confi- 
denee, to the decision of your valuable cor- 
respondent, Mr. Penn Kinzer, and his near 
neighbour Mr. Brinton,—both of whom have 
left-hand ploughs only—and to my young 
frend George, the son of the latter gentle- 
man, who 1s, perhaps, the very best plough- 
man in Pequea valley, Lancaster county, 
Pa., so famous for good land, good horses, 
and good managers; and will they answer? 

James PEppDeER. 


fore them, some parts of which have not yet 

received that attention which they deserve. 

The nomenclature of our fruits demands a 

thorough overhauling at their hands, and it 

is hoped will early claim their attention. 

We have numerous local names for our ap- 

ples in different parts of the country, which 

are very embarrassing to those who are de- 

sirous of setting out orchards. Different 

nurserymen call the same fruit, in many in- 

stances, by different names, and persons buy- 
ing trees, often obtain those they had not 
intended to purchase, and miss obtaining 
those they desired to possess, owing to the 
confusion of names. A good descriptive cat- 
alogue of fruits, with synonyms from so high 
an authority as the Horticultural Society, 
would do much good and prevent much con- 
fusion. At present, when a nurseryman or 
farmer has a fruit that he don’t know the 
name of, he forthwith christens it, when per- 
haps, it had long before enjoyed a good name, 
well known in some other district of country. 
There is now a growing disposition through- 
out the country, to extend the cultivation of 
fruit trees; and it is desired that our Society 
would take up the subject of looking after 
their names and descriptions; and as they 
progress with the work, I would suggest 
that they should publish from time to time, 
in the Farmer’s Cabinet, which circulates 
generally, among all intelligent nurserymen 
and farmers in the middle States, as well as 
in all the other States of the Union. There 
are already several respectable catalogues 
of individuals, and some books on the sub- 
ject, among which, the valuable work of 
“Cox on Fruit Trees,” may be mentioned, 
which was written nearly thirty years ago, 
and is now out of print; would it not be ad- 
visable to correct and post up Coz’s work, 
and publish a new edition of it corrected and 
extended down to the present time, by some 
experienced and able hand, under the direc- 
tion and patronage of the Society! This 
work is often sought for by persons desirous 
of acquiring information on the subject of 
which it treats, but it is believed not a copy 
remains on sale in the city. ve 
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Horticultural Society and Nomenclature 
of Fruits. 


Tue labours of the Horticultural Society 
of Philadelphia, have been productive o 
much good to the public, in stimulating in- 
cwiduals to increased exertion in cultivating 
improved fruits and vegetables, and in greatly 
increasing their variety. ‘They also deserve 
much praise for the increase of good taste 
Which they have disseminated in the propa- 
gation of the finer varieties of ornamental 
Pants and flowers, and it is hoped they will 
not relax in their labours until they accom- 
push much more. There is a wide field be- 


Dr. Beexman stated in his Address before 
the late New York State Agricultural Fair 
in Rochester, that 10,000,000 of cattle, and 
44,000,000 of sheep, are kept in England, 
advantageously, on a territory but little 
larger than the State of New York. This 
is not far from twice the number of sheep 
now in the whole United States. The Eng- 
lish cultivators of the soil, harvest, annually, 
according to Dr. Beekman, 262,000,000 bush- 
els of grain. 
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Address delivered before the Agricultu- damental rinciples M agriculty be 
ral Society of Newcastle Co., Del., at||dantly established by experience—anj iw 
the Annual meeting, Sep. 14th, 1843,//cenerally received as such, by al! suce my ps 

BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. farmers.* Under the old system, of ex. ‘ 

sive cropping and redundant stoc} » a 

abused soil soon demonstrated the erro. . 

labours of the husbandman rather increas, ex 


Mr. Presipent anp GENTLEMEN,— | 
I appear before you in compliance with a 















































request, which was so kindly and politely || while his animals dwindled, his haryes, , 5 
urged, that I could not find it in my heart||minished, and all his ssions deter, ai? 
to decline the invitation, although fully con-|/rated: but now, it is held as an unquestin, tie 
scious that [ am not the person to satisfy|jable maxim in agriculture, that the ‘~ en 
the just demands of the occasion, nor to|| which is not left in a better condition ah © 
meet the expectations of those by whom I||close of a routine of crops, than jt wee ri 
have been thus honoured. Incompetent as|}the commencement, has been INjudicionsy su 
I felt myself to be, I thought it would ill|/managed. These important practical tr, e 
become one, whose earliest employment||being well understood, I shall not trespy . 
was agriculture, and who has ever been a|jon your patience by detailing Processes, api . 
sincere admirer of that first and noblest of|/ urging considerations, so familiar to al] yoy Oj 
human pursuits, to refuse his co-operation, || farmers. I propose, instead, to invite yoy . 
or churlishly to withhold his mite, however|/attention, for a few moments, to a branch ¢ 
humble, when all around him were gene-||the profession which has been hitherto p s 
rously contributing to the treasury of useful|| glected and undervalued, by many practicy ' 
knowledge. But I am met, at the thresh-|/men; but which I cannot help reganiip, 0 
hold, with the embarrassing inquiry, “ What|| both as useful in itself, and as a highly . : 
have J to communicate to the intelligent|| propriate accomplishment in every intel), : 
farmers of this district, which can either in-|| gent agriculturist. I mean that departmey, u 


terest them by its utility, or entertain them 
by its novelty!” ‘To come here, and repeat 
the trite maxims of practical] agriculture— 
to undertake to bring before this Society, a 
knowledge of the most approved methods 
of farming—would not exactly, indeed, be 
“carrying coals to Newcastle;” but it would 
certainly be a preposterous attempt to intro- 
duce a commodity, which the county of 
Newcastle can at any time furnish to the 
most accomplished of her sister communi- 
ties. [| shall, therefore, not presume to en- 
ter upon details, with which every farmer 
around me is probably better acquainted 
than I can pretend to be. Although I come 
from a district where the cultivators of the 
soil do, generally, understand their business, 
and prosecute it with a commendable ambi- 
tion—where the farms are neatly trimmed, 
and every field in its turn, becomes a luxu- 
riant meadow :—yet, I have not now to learn, 
that this community is no less distinguished 
for its zeal in the cause,—and for the practi- 
cal skill with which the processes of agri- 
culture are conducted, I should deem it en- 
tirely a work of supererogation, to a 
to this audience of the various modes of cul- 
ture—or of the proper management of a 
farm: to dwell upon the advantages of a ro- 
tation of crops,—of selecting the best breeds 
of domestic animals, and, in order to keep 
them such, guarding inst the error o 
overstocking: to urge the value of a judi- 
cious application of lime: or to insist upon 
the importance of ploughing no more land 
than can be well manured. These are fun- 


of our science which consists in an accuret 
knowledge of the distinctive characters, thy 
economical properties, and a precise nm 
menclature of those natural objects which 
immediately interest the cultivator of th 
soil. I have, on various occasions, ende- 
voured to impress this view of the subject 
upon our youthful farmers, because | was 
desirous to see agriculture assume its just 
rank in the scale of human pursuits: and! 
thought I might venture to throw mys! 
upon the indulgence of this Society, while | 
made another effort to persuade the farmer, 
that his business really involves the disc: 
pline of intellect, no less than the exert 
of muscle ;—that it is both his interest an 
his duty, to cultivate his mind as carefuly 
as he does his acres. ‘The profession o 
agriculture, when rightly considered, 1s, 
truth, neither more nor less than a practices! 
system of Natural Science. Its operatwns 
embrace the most valuable and interesting 
portions of the three great kingdoms in o 
ture; and he who has acquired the most er 
tensive and accurate knowledge of the 
kingdoms, and of the laws which govert 
them, must necessarily be the best qualifet 
to unfold the blessings and reap the rewar 
which a bountiful Providence thus offers‘ 


— 


* In reference to the use of lime, I would bere 
mark, that some of the best farmers in Chester coast! 
are now of the opinion—in which I coinciée-O* 
this valuable fertilizing agent is most advantages? 
employed as a top-dressing,—when the land is to © 
main a few years as a meadow and pasture. 
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be skill and industry of man. I am well/iture of the day has furnished us, on the 


‘sre of the aversion entertained—and very/imost reasonable terms, with all that is 
gat * entertained—by practical farmers,||known respecting the Geology of Agricul- 
Pe ion to what is denominated book-|ture—the management of stock, and the 
4 a _or those merely speculative sys-|iculture of ae plants. The recent publi- 

ap culture, which are not based upon|ications of Liebig, Johnston, and others, pre- 
eee and careful observation. That/\sent us with the most accurate scientific 
espe ot the kind of knowledge which I de-||views of the various processes in husbandry ; 
Bp advocate. I have no faith in abstrac-||and the Farmer's Encyclopedia is a real 
song—either in agricultural or political sci-||treasury of practical saliraation:—whteiin 
t ce, My trust is in good practical] common)|the experience of all ages and countries is 
cal and I profess to be a decided Utilita-||carefully posted up, to the present day, and 
ae ‘n all that concerns the every day pur-||admirably arranged for convenient reference. 
ails of man in society: but I hold that aj/In addition to these, we have the many val- 
correct knowledge of the objects of our able periodicals devoted to our profession, 
care—of the agents with which we have to|in which the experiments and opinions of 
do, and of the principles which control their||intelligent contemporaries are regularly 
operations—is among the most useful of our||spread before us. If any one is inclined to 
attainments. To be intelligent operatives,||discredit the statements in these works, or 
we must not only understand what we are||thinks he is better informed than the writers, 
shout, but we should also have just concep-||let him show his superior attainments, not 
tions of the objects about us. It must be/|by a contemptuous disregard of the views of 
obvious, I think, to every reflecting mind,)\others, but by exposing their defects and 
that no one can be a truly enlightened agri-||rectifying their errors, It is in this way 
culturist, who is wholly ignorant of the na-||that all true knowledge is promoted. Real 
ture and chemical properties of the earths||knowledge in any department, consists of 
which enter into the composition of the soil ;|| facts well ascertained, and rightly under- 
who knows nothing of those laws of organic||stood; or, in other words, in a correct per- 
life which affect the well-being of domestic|ception of objects, and of the true theory, 
snimals, and regulate the developement ofj|or explanation of the phenomena pertaining 
those features which give value to particu-||to them: and it is only to be acquired b 
lar breeds of stock, or who can wander, con- persevering efforts. A fact not schaek 
tentedly, year after year, among the plants/|is of little value to the possessor. It is the 
which occupy his land, without attempting||explanalion belonging to it, which es it 
tocomprehend the characters which distin-||importance. It is idle, therefore, to declare 
guish the useful from the worthless,—un-||against all theory—in agriculture, or in any 
mindful of the encroachments, and uncon-||other pursuit: for theory is but the exposi- 
scious even of the presence, of the most||tion of causes in operation—the mere inter- 
pernicious intruders, It may be thought, by||pretation of facts,—and it is impossible for 
some, that the knowledge here implied, is||a thinking being not to theorize, to some 
too much to expect from the practical farm-||extent, upon every process passing in his 
er: but I apprehend this is entirely a mis-||view. He may be mistaken in his opinions, 
tuke—arising from a misconception of the||\—for we are al] prone to hasty conclusions; 
subject, and a proneness to magnify what is||but he cannot observe without thinking, i. e. 
not understood. The sup difficulties,||without theorizing: and happy is the man 
instead of being insurmountable, will be/|whose careful observations have enabled 
found either to vanish on a nearer view, or||him to seize upon the true theory of the 
to present topics of lively interest to the in-|| phenomena around him. 
quiring mind, when it comes to grapple||} While I would thus urge upon agricul- 
with them. Why should the agriculturist|\rists—and especially upon the younger class, 
slone, be deemed incapable of investigating||the importance of a correct knowledge of all 
the principles involved in his pursuit, or of||that belongs to the profession, I shall limit 
nghtfully comprehending the objects of his||what I have now to say, to a few cursory 
peculiar care? Jt is justly expected of||remarks on the propriety of being accurately 
every accomplished artizan, that he shouldj|acquainted with the history and character 
understand the philosophy of his business—||of those plants—whether valuable or perni- 
ts well as be expert in its manipulations :||cious—which come under the daily notice 
ani I can perceive no good reason why thellof the farmer. Without derogating in the 
tgriculturist should not become familiar||slightest degree from the importance of the 
with all that concerns his noble profession.||other departments of Natural History, it 
The means of information are now within|\may be safely affirmed, that the vegetable 
the reach of every one. The cheap litera-|creation presents an eminent claim to the 
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consideration of the cultivators of the soil. 
It is emphatically with the products of ve- 
getation—the great source of animal sub- 
sistence—that the agriculturist is concerned: 
and if, in other pursuits, the operative finds 


it necessary to be well acquainted with his||we wish to be explicitly understoc 


materials, it cannot be less desirable that 
the farmer should have an accurate know- 
ledge of those objects which demand his 
care and attention. With such knowledge, 
he can not only understand precisely what 
lants are most worthy of culture, but, what 
is scarcely less important, he can compre- 
hend the true character of those which re- 
quire all his vigilance to exclude, or to ex- 
tirpate from his grounds. He can not only 
identify, to his own satisfaction, the plants 
which it behoves him to know, but, by the 
use of an appropriate nomenclature, he can 
make himself perfectly intelligible, when 
communicating his information to others. 
The want of this knowledge, and especially 
the uncertainty of popular names, is a source 
of much confusion and perplexity in the in- 
tercourse of farmers, and in the essays of 
agricultural writers.* Every district of 
country, and almost every neighbourhood, 
has its own names for well-known plants: 
but they are apt to be variously applied, the 
same plant being frequently known by dif- 
ferent names, and the same name often be- 
stowed on very distinct plants. A striking 
instance of this may be cited, by way of il- 
lustration, in the use of the term Herd’s 
grass; which, in New England, is applied 
to the grass known to us by the name of 
Timothy, or the Phleum pratense, of the 
Botanists :—whereas, in Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps in all the States south of it, the 
term Herd’s grass, is appropriated to a 
plant technically called Agrostis vulgaris, 
—entirely distinct from the preceding, and 
of inferior value. This discrepancy is liable 
to cause annoying mistakes, and has even 
been the occasion of litigation, between the 
seedsmen of Boston and Philadelphia. I 
can perceive no remedy for the errors and 
confusion resulting from a loose and variable 





* We almost every day see high-wrouglht notices of 
plants—supposed by the writers to be new, or unknown, 
and which set the curious all agog, to learn what the 
wonderful novelties may be :—when, nine times out of 
ten, if the proper scientific names were given, we 
should reeognize them as old acquaintances, and 
should always be able to form a tolerable estimate of 
their value, by a knowledge of their Botanical charac- 
ter and affinities. In all such cases, there is no surer 
protection against imposition, or what is vulgarly 
called humbug—than a competent acquaintance with 
the first principles of Natural History; which should 
be taught and considered as an indispensable branch 
of education, in every schoo! throughout the land. 
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strangers, or by persons in trade, j: Woes 


‘be better to employ the exact Janoyas. 4 
science, and to use those names for object 
which have a specific meaning, reg, onined 
by all the world. Nor need this be regapia 
as an onerous task, so far as the practica 
farmer is concerned. To attempt to mas 
the nomenclature of the whole yegets\), 
kingdom, would indeed be a hopeless, ay. 
futile undertaking: but to be able to does. 
nate, by the appropriate names, al] ties 
|plants which he finds deserving of pots 
‘on his grounds, is an accomplishment whic: 
levery young farmer, at least, should resolys 
‘to acquire. In the middle States, there a» 
ito be met with, on our farms, perhaps op. 
hundred species of plants which claim ». 
tention, either for their valuable, or the 
pernicious qualities,—or which ought to \ 
expelled, as worthless occupants of the 
These ought to be well known to every 
farmer; and surely, no intelligent man ay 
doubt his ability to learn the names ap 
characters of that number, when hie rece. 
lects the facility with which all the work 
acquired the scientific name of a plant ¢ 
recent notoriety. The classical name ¢ 
asa Multicaulis, has become as fame 











as a household word, in the moutlis of the 
most illiterate rustics in the land; and « 
would be a libel on the intellect of Ameria 
farmers, to insinuate that they could not ® 
come equally well acquainted with tise 
other plants which are daily before ther 
eyes—either claiming their care, or requr- 
ing extirpation. 

In truth, the well-bred agriculturist, whee 
business it eminently is to study and tara“ 
good account, the products of the soil, oug 
to know the name, the character, and te 
entire history, of every plant that he mee 
with on his premises,—or that approscie 
him from those of his neighbours: but «ll! 
ask, as a commencement, is, that he show 
learn to know the limited number which * 
is his immediate interest to know, ani « 
which it is disreputable, as well as disacrer 
tageous, to be ignorant. Many worthy pe 
sons, I am aware, allege as an excuse * 
their deficiency in this kind of ine 
that they have not time to acquire Iti ®! 
beg leave to intimate to such, that they he" 
mistaken the nature of their complaint.’ 
is not so much the want of time, which & 
flicts them, as the want of taste, an’ © 
neglect of opportunities. We all idle 2*#) 


sot 
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ee a 
"ce hours of our existence, and espe-|/authentic kind which results from ocular 
wT the morning of life, which might be||demonstration: and by employing terms 
a ally devoted to the attainment of|| which convey definite ideas, he can commu- 
ee ledge. Taste isa faculty which||nicate what he knows with clearness and 

precision. 


és) know , 

ol nealtivated and opportunites to be ad 

soon dy happen to all men. It is impossi-}} Upon this simple and feasible plan, may 
nyt ran intelligent observer to ramble}| be obtained a fund of accurate information, 
ai the works of creation without acquiring||which would serve as a basis, or starting 
ad knowledge of their character; and if}} point, for more extended and important at- 
» aultivate the habit, he will insensibly ac-||tainments. The intercourse between agri- 
oe culturists would become more interesting 
and profitable, because they would better 
understand each other. In discussing the 


omylate an amount of information, which, 
(uns 
merits, or demerits, of any given plant, they 


» the careless, seems to be the result of 
+ and laborious research. Some of the 
would know exactly what they were talking 
about, and not waste their arguments, as 


ln . 
"+ enecessful students of nature I have 
they sometimes do, under an utter miscon- 


a known, prosecuted their inquiries un- 

der a constant pressure of the every day 

res and duties of life; and yet were re- : ler a 

»arkable for the exemplary performance of}|ception of the object in dispute. A Ken- 

tuckian and a Pennsylvanian, for example, 
are liable to exchange opinions concerning 
the value of “blue grass,” in their pastures, 

without being aware that they have refer- 


shoae duties. It will not avail, therefore, in 
ence to entirely distinct species. Similar 


‘hic ave and nation, to plead a mere want o 
sme. ag an excuse for neglecting those at- 
tsinments, which are due alike to the best 
torests, and to the high character of our 
eofession. But, if the practical farmer||mistakes often occur, in relation to noxious 
vial] stil] insist that it is incompatible with|| weeds. I have seen an excellent farmer 
his turn of mind and habitual employments,|| waging war with the cammon wild chamo- 
mile {Anthemis Cotula, L.| in the belief 
that he was contending with the Ovx-eye 
Daisy {Chrysanthemum Lucanthemum, L.,] 
a vile nuisance, which has been permitted, 


t indulge in this kind of research, there is 

: simple and ready method by which he 
partly by ignorance, but more by a culpable 
negligence, to overrun a large portion of 


Vo. i. 


















may obtain a sufficient knowledge of all the 
tice, and seem to require his attention. Let 

him collect a fair specimen of every such 

plant—both in flower and in fruit: let the||/our country: and in one of our Gazettes, a 
» as to exhibit the characters; and let each|| appeared, calling the attention of farmers to 
secies be preserved in a distinct sheet of||the wild Teasel | Dipsacus sylvestris, i] a 
paper, accompanied with a label, designating||comparatively harmless biennial, and de- 
and the common name, or names, by which||being that formidable pest, the Canada 
tt may be known—together with any re-|| Thistle [Cirsium arvense, Scop.] while the 
marks that may tend to illustrate its ae real Canada Thistle was gradually extend- 
will then require nothing more than the/| essayist, unnoticed and unknown! 

scientific names, to determine their identity}} Such errors are not only prejudicial to the 
when spoken of, and to render them intelli-|| farming interest, but absolutely disreputable 
readily obtained from Botanical friends, who}| esprit de corps about me, that I am ambi- 
always take pleasure in affording such infor-|| tious to see a correct knowledge of those 
mation: and thus, with a very trifling la-|| objects which immediately concern us, dif- 
umusement,—and in the compass of a con-|j|community. I certainly believe it to be en- 
venient volume, the farmer may have con-||tirely practicable, in the mode I have indi- 
tantly at hand, the means of knowing by||cated, otherwise I should not have ventured 
plants of his vicinage, in which he has thelj urging its attainment. 

‘lightest interest. When memory fails, or}} I have insisted upon the necessity of stu- 
doubts arise concerning the identity of any||dying the character of weeds, as well as of 
urd specimens in his little Herbarium, as||the pernicious and worthless species amount 
the scholar does to his Dictionary, in the||to more than three-fourths of all those which 
mii confidence of obtaining a solution of his||occur on our farms in this latitude: and, I 


slants which present themselves to his no- 

secimens be carefully pressed, and dried,||few years since, a series of vigorous essays 
the place of growth, the date of collection,||nouncing it under the full persuasion of its 
or properties. ‘The specimens thus prepared, ||ing itself, in the immediate vicinity of the 
gible to all the world. These names can bej|to the profession: and I have so much of the 
tour—I[ should rather call it an instructive||fused throughout the whole agricultural 
oune, by sight, and by character, all the||to trespass upon your time and patience in 
particular species, he can turn to the stand-|| useful plants, because it will be found that 
“culties, His knowledge will be of that!l may add, that nine-tenths of the most pesti- 
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lent intruders have been introduced from 
Hence it is indispensable to neat 
a knowledge of all that 
ought to be excluded from our premises, as 
well as of those deserving culture. We 
should not only have this knowledge, but it 
must be accompanied by unceasing vigilance. 
The utmost care should be observed in the 
selection of seeds; and whenever a plant-o 
strange, or suspicious character, makes its 
appearance, it should be promptly attended 
to. Many weeds are disseminated in a sin- 
gle season, so as to cause much labour and 
tronble in getting rid of them; and a few 
years of slovenly neglect, will often render 
their thorough extirpation an almost hope- 
less task. There should be a cordial co- 
operation among the whole fraternity, in 
resisting noxious invaders; for the careless- 
ness of one individual may be a source of 
8 annoyance to a whole neighbour- 
The sloven should be shamed out of 
his negligence—and the ignorant induced 
to seek knowledge, by the successful exam- 
- of his brethren; for example will ever 

found contagious—as well for good, as 
for evil. 

The perfection of beauty, in a farm, con- 
sists in fertile fields producing nothing but 
what is valuable to the proprietor, with en- 
closures neat and strong, and the very cor- 
ners of the fences clear of all weeds and 
The literal attainment of this, 
may be as difficult as the perfection of the 
human character; but it is certainly in our 
power, by means of industry, vigilance and 
skill, to approximate that condition,—and I 
hold it to be both our interest, and our duty, 
to make it our constant aim and effort. 

Believing the great fundamental truths, 
or first principles of agriculture, to be well 
understood and successfully carried out, I 
have deemed it altogether superfluous to 
dwell upon them on this occasion; and have 
ventured, hastily and imperfectly, to urge 
the acquisition of what some may be dis- 

to consider as mere ornamental know- 

edge, or the unprofitable accomplishments 
of the profession—yet which I do verily be- 
rded as the crowning 
attainment of the intelligent farmer. It is 
the Corinthian capital, required to complete 
the noble column of agricultural science ; 
and I trust it will yet appear, that we are 
not the people to rest contented with an im- 
fect work. While the physical sciences, 
rtment, are advancing 
with gigantic strides, the proud profession 
of. agriculture should disdain to be found 
loiterin 
to vindicate its just claims to the rank of dn 
intellectual pursuit. Let us expunge from 


abroad. 
farming, to possess 


aig 


rubbish. 


lieve should be re 
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which the manly Bauer, of 
cestors, is degraded into t 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Fruit Trees. 


THe spirit for planting fruit trees is be 
ginning to revive, after having lain almost 
dormant for twenty or thirty years. Oc 
ancestors sixty or eighty years a 
fine orchards, which have apie died of 
with those who planted them, and their su 
cessors for the last quarter of a century, 
have been moving from place to place, « 
been kept in perpetual motion by the spit 
of speculation, and have much neglected 
this important and interesting duty. We 
now begin to witness a demand for the bet 
kinds, and during the late autumn, maty 
thousands of fine fruit trees were sold § 
auction in Philadelphia, to numerous 
chasers, and were dispersed through the # 
jacent ones The adoption. of this pat 

ly advantageous to the nurse 
rymen and the farmers; many thou 
trees have by this means been sold to pe 
sons who would not have taken the trov 
of ordering them from the nursery. 
large quantity of apples brou 
England and the State of New 
Philadelphia market, 
ficient supply furnish 


& 
YMous wg 
— m ma 
meaning in the old world, but shoud 
It is the especial 4 
of American farmers, to keep 
the march of improvement, and ty 
tinguished for their general ntelj; 
for upon them, unquestionably, 
permanence and stability of our free ins: 
tions. Possessing the soil by an absois, 
title, they are the real proprietors Of the 
country; and to them we must look {oy tha 
fixedness of character—that Steadiness ay 
firmness of purpose, which are essential 
the maintenance of rational liberty ani 
which can never be expected from a flog: 
population. How important is it, then, ths 
they should cultivate every species of ysof) 
knowledge; that knowle 
defined to be power,—which enables migg 
to triumph over matter, and to control th 
destructive energies of brute force. 

long as our agriculturists shall dyy 
sustain the character, and meet the resp 
sibilities, which belong to their position » 
society, just so long may we hope to ses 
people, competent alike to guard the purity 
of the Republic, and to 


“ Scatter plenty o'er a smiling land.” 
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and others are too reluctant to purchase a 
sufficient quantity, another hint on the sub- 
| ject may be like bread cast on the waters, 
seen after many days. Sow none but clean 
seed, and if your eyes be not very good, 
procure a magnifying glass to examine it 
with; such a glass is always used by the 
seedsmen when they buy in their stock, and 
I perceive no good reason why every farmer 
should not have one in his pocket when he 
goes to purchase; it will show that he un- 
derstands his business, and he will be less 
likely to be deceived. A glass of the above 
kind costs but a trifle, and will be very use- 
ful for examining many objects of interest 
or curiosity, which are constantly presenting 
themselves. It will pay for itself in en- 
abling a person to detect the position of a 
splinter or a brier in a finger; therefore get 
an eye-glass before you buy your clover or 
timothy seed. 

Remember that the artificial grasses pro- 
duce no more plants than you sow seeds, and 
not even that number, for some perish by 
the way; so that if you want a great many 
plants, you must distribute a great many 
seeds, and those of a good quality too, or they 
may not vegetate. It is not necessary to 
sow any Canada thistle in Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey, for there is plenty to keep up 
the stock already, on some farms that I could 
name not forty miles from Philadelphia: it 
is a most pernicious inmate, and if those 
who have it on their farms do not bestir 
themselves to clear it out, they will have to 
clear out themselves in a few years, for this 
nuisance admits of no competition after it 
once takes fair hold of the soil. Davin. 


No. 7. 


hoods, has made us acquainted 
gor valuable kinds unknown to, or 
~ kept by our nurserymen, which would 
w desirable to have introduced into our or- 

If some of the enterprising nurse- 
men of the east, would send to Philadel- 
“. the coming spring, an assortment o 
their most esteemed young trees, there is 
yo doubt they would be well remunerated 
for it, for it appears likely there will be an 
yetive demand the coming season for trees 
of the best sorts. : 

Send us the Baldwin apple, the Roxbury 
ryssetting, Peck’s pleasant, the Rhode Island 

ning, the Jonathan, the Red Seek-no- 
urther, and all others of superior quality, 
snd particularly those kinds which are not 
‘ound in our adjacent nurseries, which it is 

med may be known by referring to 
catalogues which are generally exchanged 
by nurserymen. A great advantage it is 
resumed would arise, from an interchange 
of fruit trees between different sections of 
our extended country; the facilities for 
transportation are now so great, we hope it 
will be undertaken the ensuing spring; the 
west should send on her valuable contribu- 
tions to the east; her new seedlings of the 
best kinds would be invaluable, and com- 
mand a ready market. The selling of fruit 
trees by public auction, is rather a new bu- 
sness in Philadelphia, yet it has given 
general satisfaction, and should be encou- 
nged. The writer of this attended most of 
the sales, and became the purchaser of seve- 
rm! hundred trees, not one of which would 
be have been likely to have ordered from a 
nursery. These sales were numerously at- 
tended, and large quantities of trees pur- 
chased, were transported by country mer- 
chants and others, to great distances from 
the city. 

The Long Island nurseries should send 
an assortment of their best pears, plums, and 
cherries, and be sure not to forget the quince. 
(ince trees are now much sought after, 
and at the late sales brought better prices 
than most other kinds of fruit trees—the de- 
mand for this fruit in the Philadelphia 
market having out-run the supply for many 
years past. A. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Grass Seed, &c. 


Tur time is now approaching when the 
farmer's attention will be called to the sowing 
of grass seed, and although there have been 
frequent admonitions published in the Cabi- 
net, on the importance of distributing it 
tuickly and regularly over the ground, yet 
some people have treacherous memories, 



































Letter from H. Colman. 


We learn from the New Genesee Farmer, that the 
following letter was intended to be read at the meet- 
ing of the New York State Agricultural Society, in the 
Ninth month last, but was not received in time. We 
anticipate much pleasure from a perusal of the notes 
of our friend, and hope to be gratified ere long.—Eb. 


James S. Wapswortn, Esq., 
President of the N. Y Agricul. Society, — 


My Dear Sir,—Should this reach you 
‘ibefore your great meeting at Rochester, I 
beg leave to offer to you and my respected 
associates in the great cause of agricultural 
improvement, my congratulations upon the 
auspicious prospects, and the actual, con- 
tinual and rapidly extending advancement 
of a subject, which we have so much at 
heart. I could wish to share formally with 
you and them in the pleasures of that occa- 
sion ; but it is idle to desire impossibilities ; 
and I shall do my best, in my humble way, 
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to render a more substantial service to them 
on this side of the water, than I could do 
even if present. 

If the honour of their co-operation would 
stimulate the ambition of the American 
farmers, they may be assured that every 
where in the civilized world, this great art, 
the foundation of all subsistence and of all 
true wealth, is commanding the labours and 
zeal of men occupying the highest condition 
in society, in talent, ts a influence and 
philanthropy; and though its progress can- 


not be expected to meet the impatience of 


man, now so much accustomed to rail-road 
speed, that he is satisfied with nothing less, 
yet it is advancing surely, and I may add, in 
a manner which has never been witnessed 
before. This is a most delightful considera- 


‘tion to a benevolent and philanthropic mind. 


Heretofore, as the bloody pages of history 
record, the great study of those who ruled 
the destinies of their fellow men, has seemed 
to be how to subjugate and then to destroy. 
But military glory has lost much of its 
splendor in the eyes of the world, and now 
much oftener pains, than delights the sight; 
the peaceful arts are every where gaining 
the supremacy, and the ambition of the 
great, seems much more directed to multi- 
plying the means of human subsistence and 
comfort, and to found their claims upon the 
gratitude of those whom they govern,—not 


upon the trophies of military success, but 
upon their contributions to the great cause 
of physical, intellectual, and moral improve- 


ment. So may it continue to be, until every 
weapon of war shall be converted into an 


implement of art; until the only conquests 
to which men shall aspire shall be the con- 
quest of the rude and untilled earth, and the 
only triumphs which they seek, and in 
which they can find honour, are the tri- 
umphs of the tasteful arts, of knowledge 
and humanity, of universal peace and uni- 


versal a 
My frien 


put us at once in America, in possession 0 


the improvements of European skill and sci- 
ence, and a common language removes every 
impediment to the freest imtercommunica- 
tion, yet there may be obvious advantages 
from looking at these things with American 
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eyes and American experience, rather sha. 
in receiving them from those who 4, 
fully understand our particu] sa 
and circumstances, and may not thers: 

be able to place them before us jp 2 7 







s may be assured that the hon- 
ourable mission on which they sent me to 
the old world, has received the most cordial 
welcome in the father-land; and that every 
facility is offered me for obtaining such in- 
formation as may be useful to my own coun- 
try. It would be strange, if there were not 
much in the accumulated treasures of the 
experience of centuries to be learned; and 
though the intercourse between the two 
countries is now so direct and speedy, as to 








Vot. Vil. 
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ar Cond as 


best adapted to our comprehension or y.” ca 

I am happy to find everywhere, the ,. ev 
est feelings prevailing towards Amerie, th 
and a strong and continually strengthe.,.’ a 
conviction of a community of interes: ang an 
the unnaturalness of a war or any hosts su 
between two countries, who are jp treet rr 
kith and kin of each other. Political ,,. Ia” 


culture here occupies a great share of pg), 
attention. With that of course, jt would 
be wholly inconsistent with the objects ¢ 
my mission to meddle; but I can never g) 
to express the wish, that every impediqes 


to the most free intercourse and the muty! n 
interchange of their peculiar advantages i 
climate, soil and place among al! the nation 

of the earth, were removed out of the way. 


and instead of merely pecuniary and self. 
terested motives, those who control the des 
tinies of government and society, were x. 
tuated exclusively by the benevolent motives 
of diffusing as widely as possible, and rep. 
dering accessible to all, the poor as well » 
the rich, the humble as well as the exalted 
and the common labourer as well as te 
capitalist, the blessings which Heaven cer. 
tainly designed for all. How in the present 
condition of society, so long under the int 
ence of the most narrow and selfish prince. 
ples, such a blessed result is to be brought 
about, human sagacity has not as yet pre 
dicted. 

My agricultural friends sha]! hear fron 
me in due season. In their candor they wil 
not demand of me that which is immature, 
and so might prove worthless. | shall na, 
I am persuaded, be thought to overrate tk 
importance of my enterprise, in being an 
ious to give them only that informate: 
which is certain, authentic, and useful; it 
they may be assured that I shall be moe 
impatient to give, than they can be to & 
ceive, the results of my labours as so # 
they are worthy of their attention. __ 

he New York Agricultural Society 5 
already attained a high character for its = 
telligence, - spirit, and contributions © 
agricultural improvement. I may sty ™% 
with more confidence than ever, that it 
just cause to be proud of its success in inte 
ducing valuable live stock into the cous") 
and in its productive cultivation, and | bet 
leave to offer them, through you, my 
sir, my constant and strongest wishes ™ 
their further prosperity. 

Your friend and servant, 
Henry Coma 
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hundred bushels of cranberries, which he 
Freeh en Par Pereew- sold for six hundred dollars in the city of 
Cultivation of the Cranberry. Boston. 
: Fae gee aa a The editor of the Genesee Farmer, makes 
We have no expe ae nor have we||t#e following comments upon the above arti- 
caltivation of the ptr er ie an ts - hi “iicle, as published in the New England Farmer. 
ever seen @ field arti = m ad.’ a . If we go to raising cranberries, where 
they may be profitably fy a eae: shall we find a market? This is a very 
s doubt, as the an eee 7 nas pr - a natural question, but it is easily answered: 
snd we find a few a ~ Fr _— ad Go where Mr. Hayden went, if you are not 
subject, 10 the ee To. ” 1 which’ coplee |i suited with the New York market. Cran- 
from the Barnsta ‘6 arene ee We Fe-\lberries, unlike most other kinds of small 
publish for the rag nu tae as Cap-||{uits, are capable of being transported to 
The Barnsta " ° Barn: tabl . f i Europe, without suffering by the voyage, and 
tin Henry Hall, o itiv 7° en = -"*\\we have seen American cranberries selling 
last twenty years, Cu ne a a in London at eight dollars per bushel, as 
Hie Das poet shoat AB Scte. OF GrORNE UNCC H Hach as when gathered from the marshes. 
cultivation. For the last ten years, he has We suppose that the best way to propa- 
nised an average os —— ane i see gate the cranberry, where there are no plants 
frvourable ei’ th poy dapted to||t be conveniently obtained, would be by seed. 
Sandy bog pe ae ype toa rae ‘ect well || Phe best mode to do this would suggest itself 
vet PP Pee = Se “pt Wer" ||to any common cultivator, after having been 
ae informed of the proper soil to grow them in. 
pages a we b sagt - - four We should try Ta ccna by sowing 
on eo oe - pa ; ale ey Cae the seed in drills, about 15 inches apart, in 
’ ’ . 2 

nearly level, and, where not planted with pal oie or ied transplant them 
cranberries, covered with rushes and swamp we ‘have ourselves paid $12 per barrel 
brush. The cranberry vines were set around , ’ 


2.8 Arne praenaa Sha eM ee —" 
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on the borders of the “yard,” some on land ot eee Sena — to Lon- 
elevated two or three feet above the general |/""in) | eae of a crop is ae y- 
level of the surface. The vines grow most P — 


vigorously, and the berries are of a better os by @ frost in ‘ eee of im 
quality and more abundant where the soil is ily ar Ter ee One ere Omran 
most sandy and damp. : , 

In very dry seasons, the cranberries are oh tym a | amasga — ch are 
lable to be eaten and destroyed by worms; a of th a 7 h & 7 =n Gray 
but in general, are, under skilful manage- |}. well oo ao ant : um . orate 
ment, as certain a crop as any kind of grain ||\5 WC" an® caretully periormed, ut ow ase 
or garden vegetable. left behind. 

he manner of transplanting is simple.|} We have frequently been inquired of, if the Cran- 
Holes are dug four feet apart, made deeper ||berry, Oxycoceus macrocarpus, could be ,propagated 
than for corn; into each of these, sods of||from the seed. Although we have no practical know- 
mines are placed. The cranberry has creep- ||!edge on the subject, we freely subscribe to the opinion 
ing roots, spread very rapidly, and in three ||¢*Pressed above, in @ paragraph near the close. Sir 
years from the time of planting, will en- Joseph Banks introduced this plant into England, 
tirely cover the ground. If the land is about the year 1760, and we presume it was done from 
overgrown with bushes, they must first be ||" %e4—E». 
removed; but it is not necessary to destroy yor eee se hear 
rushes, for the cranberry vines will do that|} Tse Gardener’s Almanac, for 1844, says 
in a few years, that in 1837, £254,000 worth of bones were 

When the land is very low or covered||imported into England, and the quantity is 
with a thick growth of weeds and rushes, |jannually increasing. Of woollen rags, from 
Captain Hall practices spreading over it a||1836 to 1842, 7,059 tons, 6 cwt. 13 Ibs., or 
quantity of beach sand before planting. No|jabout 1,191 tons annually, were imported. 
her cultivation is performed or required, ||These are chiefly used by hop growers, but 
than to keep the land drained, and cattle|/are excellent asa general manure. Between 
from injuring the vines. The cranberries|/25,000 and 30,000 tons of guano, are said to 
‘el ftom $1 to $150 per bushel, and the||have been imported down to Christmas, 1842. 
cost for picking is 20 cents per bushel. And “Mr. Fothergill,” says the Almanac, 
Mr. FL A. ayden, of Lincoln, gathered ||“ thinks about 5,000 tons more, will have 
‘om his farm in that town, in 1830, four||been imported daring the year 1843.” 

















































Hereford Cattle. Vou. Vi, Mae." 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. —is it fat, or aptitude to fatten, o- on = 
Hereford Cattle. ype Someeael — “ eaty fi : 
Mr. Eprror,—I was somewhat disap-|| meant, then the struggle ae ’ 
pointed in not finding in your last number, || eon}d produce the plumpest or fatten We Sr 


something from your correspondent, Tho- 
mas Thompson, who in the Noveniber No., 
took occasion to allude to Mr. Sotham and 
his celebrated Herefords, which led to such 
reply from the latter gentleman, as could 
not fail, as I thought, to provoke a rejoinder 
from your correspondent, Thompson; and 
hence my disappointment. Not that I like 
disputation or discussion for mere display, 
or notoriety, but for the advancement o 
knowledge; for the promoting especially o 
agricultural information; and being withal 
an admirer of fine stock, I should like vour 
friend Thompson, to have continued a little 
longer in the field, in favour of the Dur- 
hams; but perhaps he may have yielded to 
the potency of Mr. Sotham’s arguments in 
favour of the Herefords—if so, it would 
have been more manly to have acknow- 
ledged his defeat, than to leave Mr. Sotham 
to a triumph, which your readers may as- 
cribe more to the timidity of his opponent, 
than to the real merits of his cause. 

The object of this is, to inquire where is 
Mr. Thompson—and if echo answers, no- 
where—then to ask, is there no one to re- 
spond to the call of Mr. Sotham—no one to 
enter the lists with him, who, of all the 
knights of Durham, Devon, and Ayrshire, 
will, for love or money, give him a meeting. 
His challenge, on the face of it, seems fair, 
and it may be said, he is over magnanimous, 
by one half, if not two thirds, for he permits 
his opponent to name twoof the three judges, 
leaving one only, to be named by himself. 
This argues great consciousness of strength 
in Mr. Sotham, and it may have its effect to 
frighten, as in the case of bigger boys, when 
they offer to fight the little boys with one 
hand, the other to be tied behind their back. 

Mr. Sotham’s challenge runs thus:—he 
“will show from six to ten breeding cows, 
and a bull, all pure Herefords, against a 
similar number of any breed in the United 
States, for beauty, symmetry, quality, milk- 
ing, and activity ir Wesodeas working oxen, 
&c.” Now I should very much like to see 
such a trial, and in order to promote it, I 
consider it a duty, to put a few questions to 
Mr. Sotham, in order to clear the way for 
some of our farmers, who might be induced 
to exhibit, if the points upon which the de- 
cision is to turn, were made more plain and ; 
inte}ligible. with so much calmness, his reply W% 

“ Beauty” and “symmetry,” need no ex-|| must have learned but little from my boots 
planation, they are familiar to all. Bat/lif they have not taught me to endure 
what does Mr. Sotham mean by “quality,”|/ loss of them.” 


mals; and if he means the qua); : 

beef, how can that be sermtnal ae Co 
the animals were slaughtered?! And \." ject 
can judges Foes on that quality, , we 
breeders and milkers? The propery ¢ 

milk is another feature,—how is this’ oot 
perty to be ascertained? Is each cow to be oa 
milked, or will proof be required of hee ye 
milking? If either of these, it wij] prov j 
a troublesome eo to try 12 to 2% cows & ” 
equal periods, from fresh till dry, or to prove ' 
to the satisfaction of the judges, the yiel eo 
through the different stages. What is to be 
understood by “ activity for breeding work. 
ing oxen?” Does it mean that the bull anj 
cows are to be light of foot, to walk, run, and 
jump well, and if so, is it to be inferred ther 
are the more likely to produce working ore! 
Or does the “activity for breeding” hers 
spoken of, indicate the principle of breeding 
to be more active in Herefords than other 
cattle? What is meant by “ breeding cows! 
Must a cow have been kept especially fx 
breeding—how long, and how many calves 
reared from her, to entitle her to be classed 
as a breeding cow! Must the six to tes 
“ breeding cows,” and the bull, be bonafide, 
the property of the exhibitor, and must they 
all be of the same breed! If this be the 
case, there are but few farmers who could 
turn out seven to ten head of pure Durhams, 
Devons, or Ayrshires. 

If Mr. Sotham would be so obliging as 
answer these questions, by way of defining 
his position, it might further his views much. 
In the mean time, should any of your readers 
think they can meet Mr. Sotham, I shal! 

leased to hear from them, and shall do my 
best to procure for them a fair field—suchs 
trial, as a plain, unsophisticated farmer might 
venture upon. Moreover, I would, in al 
fairness, respectfully advise Mr. Sotham, 
take back, by all means, his proposal to allow 
his competitor to choose two of the three 
judges, who are to decide upon the meri 
of the cattle, and award the silver cu 
Very respectfully, Far Put. 
January 29th, 1844. 


I rememper hearing of a dear lover @ 
books, who had his library burned down © 
the ground. When his friends expres! 
their surprise that he should bear his 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. vale peach treest The whole letter may 
deemed worthy of insertion, and if so, it 
is at your service. Your subscribers, I am 
sure, will unite with me in a sentiment of 
thankfulness and respect to the writer, who, 
besides the obligation he confers by the 
prompt and courteous communication of his 
experience and opinions, sets in that respect, 
a salutary example to all who have it in 
their power to contribute something to the 
hive of knowledge. Yours, respectfully, 


J. S. SKINNER. 


«Take care of the Creatures.” 


Secu were the last words of one of the 

cote and heroes of the American Revo- 
\stion:— Who was he! In an introductory 
lecture to a course of lectures, upon the In- 

~stes and practice of medicine, delivered 
5 the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
ai of November, 1807, upon the duty and 
yirantages of studying the diseases of do- 
setic animals, and the remedies proper to 
wmove them, by that great luminary of the 
yaling art, Doctor Benjamin Rush, he con- 
gies his lecture and enforces his argu- 
sents, by this sentence : 

«Qne of the patriots and heroes of the 
Revolution, who died suddenly a few years 
ago, in his barn-yard, said with his last 


leath to his servant, who stood near him,— 
999 


Washington, 17th Dec., 1843. 


ARARaAT Fara, Oct. 28th, 1843, 


Dear Srr,—Your favour of the 25th inst., 
with the National Intelligencer, containing 
your Address to the Columbian Horticultu- 
tal Society, is received, for which you will 
please accept my thanks. 

In the management of my peach trees, I 
use one part of saltpetre, to about four to 
m0 parts of common salt, and apply in its 
solid state, about half a pound of this mix- 
ture to a bearing tree upon the surface of 
the ground, and in close connection with 
the trunk of the tree. I never disturb the 
earth about the tree—for a long time I ap- 
plied it three times in the course of the 
year, though twice, I now think will an- 
swer—lI have heretofore applied it in April, 
June, and first of September—now last of 
April and first of September. 

Of 500 trees, 300 were treated with salt 
and nitre, and 200 left without its use— 
those around which the salt and saltpetre 
were put, were and still continue entirely 
exempt from worms—of those left without 
the salt and saltpetre, not one escaped the 
ravages of the peach worm. In your Ad- 
dress you speak of the practice of taking 
out the worm with a hooked wire. Allow 
me to suggest the proper time for destroying 
them, which is from the 15th to the 25th of 
August with me, when they have enveloped 
themselves in a cocoon, or otherwise are in 
their chrysalis state. The envelope of the 
aurelia, is made up of the tree, and resem- 
bles the outer bark in colour, and will be 
found lying under the gum, on the ground, 
near the tree, or in connection with the 
tree. I have taken in this way, as many as 
39 of these worms from one tree, and have 
sedulously watched them building their cells 
for hours together. The greatest distance 
I ever obtained one from the tree, was about 
three and a half inches, and have often made 
them build their chrysalis habitation under 
the bark of the tree, near the outer ing 
of their depredations. It is generally be- 
lieved that this worm causes the yellows— 
















‘Toke care of the creatures. 
That beautiful lecture was published en- 
tire, by the writer of this, more than twenty- 
we years since, in the American Farmer, 
oi has been perused again lately, with in- 
ceased admiration, of the heart and the 
bead from which it proceeded; but he con- 
fsses that if he ever knew, as he presumes 
be did, who was the hero and patriot alluded 
to by the great philosopher, he has forgotten; 
por has he as yet been able to learn by pri- 
rate et you, Mr. Editor, be good 
enough to find out and publish his name in 
large letters in the Cabinet, that the man 
my command, as the sentiment does, the 
respect and admiration of all benevolent 
farmers. J. 8. 8. 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 10th, 1844. 


To Sorren Purry.—This being often an 
object with the gardener, that he may re- 
move glass from frames without breaking 
i, he will be glad to know, that a very 
song solution of caustic potash, or caustic 
sda, applied to it for a few hours, by laying 
ton it an old rag dip in the solution, 
will have the desired effect. 





Prom the American Farmer. 


Management of Peach Trees and Cul- 
ture of Indian Corn. 


To rae Eprror,—The accompanying let- 
* from Mr. Physick, son of the | il nattlons 
‘yeclan and surgeon, is too interesting to 
varied on a private file. It is in fact a 

tly to one which, as ee secre- 
Y of the Columbian Horticultural Society, 
*t8 prompted to address to him for his 

~ on the strangely contested question, 
rit be or not, advantageous to culti- 





















228 Management of Peach Trees and Indian Corn. 


Vor. Vin 


yon re ae 
this it may do; but I do not believe that || working prevents nature from - 


— 


j i : rforr ne } 
such a case occurs once in a thousand—I'|part. As I have ro my — of tha” = 
18 mys 


have produced the yellows in young trees, | ter to the public, I will close this hasty). 
about which there never was a peach worm, | by saying, that as soon as my corn a a 
and upon taking them up have examined of it, after it is up, I throw a furrow ¢,,. 
them, but no trace of that insect could bejjand the next day flake it down—if dri) 4 
found. l|hoe out the grass and weeds thi . >. 

The worm I believe to be the effect of started between the hills—in about tp Fs 
bad culture, or an error in general culture,|| to two weeks after this working, | th bs 
and as much as this idea may be laughed) furrow to it and flake it down: xara 
at—for I think | see you smile—I believe I||the working I give the crop, and at t Rh 
can prove it practically. I have five trees) working, the plant has probably attains , 
that have been in full bearing for five or six) about one sixth of its matured eis = 
years, about which a worm has never been,| have no weeds in my corn-field; the shed b 
although I have endeavoured to have them ;|\of the corn keeps them in check and la a 
but as a few years will test this matter with|| not believe that my crop of Indian torn oa Sh 
me, upon an extensive scale, I will take) fell short of seventy-five bushels per oll 
leave of the subject for the present, and| except the dry summer of 1838, when I ha Jor 
attend to your inquiry about corn. ‘four bushels to my neighbours’ one, 
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Time of planting :—As soon as the tem-||acre—his corn being planted four feet » ' 
perature of the earth is sufficient to produce} four and a half feet square. as 
germination quickly, which is with me from With much respect, an 
the 1st to the 10th of May, though my neigh- I am, dear Sir, yours, &e., - 


bours prefer planting in April. . LYTTLETON Paysicr 
Distance :—Two and a half to two feet}} To Jonn S. Skinner, Esq. 
nine inches square, or three feet by fifteen : : 
inches drilled, leaving two stalks in the hill. | Newcastle Co. Del., Agr icultural Society, . 
As the corn plant probably grows more lux-| port of Committee on Cows, 7 
uriantly, and obtains a greater height of|| Tse Committee on Cows, have carefilly 
stalk with you, I would suggest for drilled examined those exhibited in the pens, a o 
corn, three feet by not over eighteen inches.| are gratified in being able to state, that sm 
Kind :—I have not experience enough in) of our agricultural friends, impressed with 
the different varieties to name any particu-| proper sense of the value of this usefil an- 
lar kind, my plan being to select a kind||mal, have, disregarding the trouble, brougit bo 
adapted to my soil, that will give the great-| forward a large number of their fet 
est yield of shelled corn per stalk, without) Chauncey P. Holcomb, exhibited eight be- 
reference to the number of ears upon the/|tiful native Devons, among them lis ces 
stalk, and with that view I plant a variety eee cow, “The Lady.” The result: qT, 
of gourd seed. ‘twelve weeks trial with this cow, gave lif i 
anure:—Stable manure spread upon a||/pounds 12 ounces of butter, averaging | of 
clover sod in the spring,—the grass not tolhpomnde 9 ounces per week—the highes Sh, 
be disturbed—ploughed in the fall, and the|| product in any one week, being 19 poun’s 7 
succeeding spring cross-ploughed when the)|and the lowest 12} pounds. To Mr. Ho wn 
bre 
s 








und is dry, breaking the sod and turning ‘comb, for this cow, the committee una 
it partly up again. I have no experience |mously award the first premium. s 
with swamp mud, and not sufficient with|} The following is the statement furnishet 
night soil, to say any thing about its appli-||by Mrs. Eliza Morrison, dairy-woman: — 
cation. “T have had the sole charge of the mi 

Working the crop:—I should like to see||and butter of the “ Lady ;” she calved Fe 
the matter taken hold of by an abler hand— ‘Tuary 20th: we began to use the milk ine 
for I seriously believe, that the general crop|the 23rd; she has made the following 9 
of corn throughout the country, is shortened) tity of butter per week, since. First five 
one fourth, if not more, by an error in cul-||days, 54 Ibs. 7 lbs. 104 Ibs. (in ten dys 
ture, and there is as much more labour ex-|/9 Ibs, 8} Ibs. 8 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 8 Ibs. 8 lbs. a 
pended upon the working of the crop, as| 9 lbs, 124 lbs. 144 Ibs. 143 Ibs. 15 lbs. 1 i 
there should be. When a plant is maturing!|154 Ibs. 13 Ibs. 143 Ibs. 143 Ibs. 14} ls 1% 
organs for the deposit of matter, for its re-|\lbs. 13 lbs. 7 lbs. 3 ounces, (lame with - 
production, it cannot be disturbed without lclaw,) 94 Ibs. 8 Ibs. 93 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 54 lbs (= 
injury. It is well known to gardeners, that||four days,) to September 11th. Her - 
by hilling plants, when coming into bloom,||was churned twice a week, and I regu a 
early maturity is obtained; though the quan-||entered the quantity of butter made, al 
tity of fruit or seed may be lessened; too much||dairy book. Her milk and cream wert ® 
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te, and the butter worked separate. | number, he very handsomely settled the diffi- 


n was well worked for market, and nearly 
very pound sent either to Washington or 
Ps igdelphia market. I have had the making 
od handling of every pound of her butter 

self, and I have kept this account with 
vat care. ‘The week she made 19 pounds, 
se made one half of it the last three days 
of the week. The 94 pounds she made the 
ore part of that week, were weighed in nine- 
wen different drafts, as put up in half pounds 
ée market—up to that time we had weighed 
| her butter in that way—a half pound or 
, pound at a time, as put up for market. 
She is always milked three times a day. 
The average quantity of her milk for May, 
Jone, and July, was about 23 quarts a day— 
* is now about 18. She calves again the 
nd of December. 

«The quantity made in twenty-eight weeks 
ad five days, from the 23rd of February to 
the 12th of September, is 316 Ibs., being an 
sverage for the whole time, of a trifle over 
\llbs per week. The average for the best 
twelve weeks, from May 11th to August 4th, 
is 14 lbs. 9 ounces per week—the best week 
was 19 lbs., and the average of the best three 
days of that week, is nearly 3 lbs. 3 ounces 
per day, or at the rate for these three days, 
of 22 lbs. 5 ounces per week. 

“Her feed the first part of the time, was 
hay and dry oat, and corn meal mixed—sub- 
sequently this was changed to slop; two 
buckets a day, were regularly given her, con- 
timing about two quarts of corn meal, and 
w much wheat bran, mixed in a bucket of 
warm, or tepid water, with a little salt. 
The week of her great trial, in June, she 
was fed for about ten days, on three gallons 
of meal a day, at three feeds, mixed as above. 
She had the run of a good pasture, and she 
was also, for a time, fed on green oats, and 
iain with corn fodder that had been sown 
broad-cast. E1iza Morrison.” 

September 12th, 1843. 


From among the fine animals exhibited 
by Captain Maxwell, Samuel Canby, E. C. 
Hewes, Zadoe Townsend, David Gemmill, 
Micajah Churchman, Major Carr, Alexan- 
ter Moore, Wm. Tatnall, and others, the 
fommittee were equally divided in opinion 
between a cow of mixed Durham and Hol- 
“ein, of Major Carr’s, one among ten fine 
‘ows brought in by him, and a Holstein cow 
of Alexander Moore’s; and when the com- 
mittee state that Major Carr’s cow had given 
lurty-five quarts of milk per day, for a week 

sler, It i8 no faint praise to any other 
a to compete with her. The commit- 
“* being equally divided in opinion, without 

vote Major Carr, who was one of their 








culty, by a vote in favour of Mr. Moore's 
cow, and to him, therefore, the second pre- 
mium was awarded. 


Captain Maxwell’s Durham cows, and also 


those of Samuel Canby, have been heretofore 
exhibited and noticed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


James Canpy, 
Bryan Jackson, 
Joun Jones, 
Ww. Rosrnson, 


Wilmington, Sept. 13th, 1843. 


Committee. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 


AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seconp Monrn, 1844. 





Ir is the ambition of the editor of the Cabinet, to 


make it really useful to the farmer, and interesting to 
all who appreciate his calling. 


We need not, perhaps, disguise the fact, that we are 


in the very frequent receipt of letters showing the good 
opinion of the writers, and expressive of their good 
wishes for the prosperity of our unassuming periodi. 
cal: neither need we disguise the feeling, that the 
Farmers’ Cabinet does not come up to the wishes and 
the aim of its editor. We ask, therefore, increased 
aid from our subscribers and friends. While we ten- 
der in all sincerity, thanks for the many valuable 
communications with which we have been, from time 
to time, richly furnished, we invite, and indeed urge, 
all who feel interested in our success—and where is 
the farmer who does not ?—to come forward still more 
liberally with their statements and views, and thus by . 
enriching our columns, make the Cabinet mor¢ en- 
tirely what they would wish it to be, and what it 


would be a high gratification to its editor to see it. 





A rew weeks ago, a friend of ours was about to 
take a journey on business, and as he would remain 


some time in a certain district where we had no sub- 
scribers, he concluded, as well as ourselves, that he 


might collect a few to add to our list. In a letter from 
him, dated “ , Jan. 7th, 1844,” he says, “I have 
lately taken a ride of twelve miles from this city, and 
returned by a different road. I saw but one building 
that could be construed into an apology for a barn. 
‘How do you manage without barns,’ said I to one of 
the best farmers I met with. ‘Oh,’ said he,‘ we have 
no use for barns, we have nothing to put in them.’ 
‘How do you thresh your wheat?’ I inquired: *We do 
not make any wheat.’ ‘ Your rye then?’ *‘ We do not 
make any rye.” ‘What do you do with your hay? 
‘ Neither do we make any hay,’ was his reply. ‘What 
do you give your horses during the winter?’ ‘The 
tops and blades of the corn.’ ‘And how are your cows 
provided for? ‘We let them take their chance in the 
fields among the stalks; they make out to live till 
spring.’ This same farmer told me be had not ma.- 
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nured an acre of land, nor a hill of corn for nine years! 
‘And what,’ I asked, ‘is an average crop of corn? ‘A 
barrel to the thousand hills." ‘ And how many hills do 
you reckon to the acre? ‘Two thousand.’ ‘ And how 
many bushels to the barrel?” ‘Five.’ ‘Then your 
crop of corn is ten bushels to the acre.’ ‘* Yes, we are 
satisfied with that, and half of us do not get that 
much.’ ‘Have you marti here,’ I inquired. ‘* Yes, we 
have plenty of it three or four feet below the surface, 
but it is too much trouble to dig it.’ I mentioned your 
Poudrette— O,’ said he, ‘a dollar and fifty cents a bar- 
rel, would make it cost too much.’ Seeing a little girl 
busily engaged in shaking a quart bottle, I asked what 
she hadinit? She answered, cream, and that she was 
making butter! I conclude, therefore, that a farmer 
who has a horse and cart—a wooden plough, rope 
traces, and a corn-husk collar, and a quart bottle to 
churn his butter in, feels himself amply prepared for 
conducting a farm in these diggins, without wasting 
a dollar a year in paying for the Farmers’ Cabinet!” 
A most legitimate conclusion,truly! We should have 
come to the same precisely, had we been canvassing 
ourselves, instead of our friend. Where would be the 
use in stirring up a neighbourhood, that was quietly 
reposing upon a belief in the perfection of its primi- 
tive habits, and in making it feel its own privations, 
by showing it the superior privileges of others! If a 
man is content from year to year, and from generation 
to generation, with ten bushels of corn to the acre— 
with his wooden plough, husk collar, and quart bottle 
churn, why ask him to waste his money on an Agri- 
cultural paper, that would make him dissatisfied with 
them all! Our friend also informed us, that overtak- 
ing a boy who was returning in his cart from market, 
he inquired how far he had come—what his load of 
marketing had consisted of, and how much he had ob- 
tained for it? He said he had just sold his load of 
Sodder,—he had brought it nine miles, and got sixty- 
two and a half cents for it'—We could make quite a 
chapter of reflections upon these little incidents, but 
as they would not reach the infected district—for no 
subscribers were obtained—and as those of our readers 
will be quite as wise as our own, we leave each one 
to supply his own. 


Vor. Vit} 


following premiums, to be awarded at | 

ing, to be held on the 20th inst. vate 
For the best regularly shaped Cametiias 5i; - 

varieties to be exhibited, $10. we: 
For the next best do. do. $5. 

For the best Camellias of other forms, do. do. t 
For the best Mushrooms, not less than one jun 
be exhibited, $2. ’ 

At the stated meeting to be held on the 2i¢t of her 
month: 

For the best Azaleas, ten named varieties to be ex 
hibited, $3. 

For the next best do. do. $2. 

For the best American Seedling Azalea, $3. 

For the best Pears, not less than half a peck. " 

For the best Apples, not less than half a peck $) 

Articles exhibited for competition, are always to be 
grown by the competitors. 



































Tue Report of the Committee on Cows, at the Neg. 
castle County Agricultural Society, in the Ninth mo 
last, will be found on page 228 of this number We 
take it from the Proceedings of that Society, neatly 
printed in pamplet form, copies of which have bees 
kindly forwarded to us. We have no recollection 
seeing on record, so great a yield of butter as tha ¢ 
the * Lady.” Three hundred and sixteen pounds, » 
the Report states—or more exactly, 315 Ibs. 7 on, & 
cording to our cyphering, in twenty-eight weeks af 
five days, certainly denote a cow of very extraord. 
nary properties. An average of 14 Ibs. 9 oz. fortwen 
weeks—and a yield of 19 Ibs. in one single week, fairly 
entitle her, so far as we know, to the appellation of 
** Lady of the Union.” The regular and exact manne 
in which E. Morrison, the dairywoman, kept her & 
counts, is highly satisfactory. There appears to lar 
been no guessing: we have it in pounds and ounces, 
and these too, in detail. 

The Address of Dr. Darlington, before the Society, 
will be found in the present number: we take it als, 
from the published proceedings above alluded to, aa 
believe it will richly repay for a careful perusal. 

Dr. Thomson, in some remarks happily made ia * 
troducing Dr. Darlington to the Society, spoke hight 
of the advantages which had resulted to Newcast® 
county, from the operations of its Agricultural Socety. 
He believed that it had been the means of addiog@ 
rettly, and in its consequences, more than half « & 
lion of dollars to the wealth of the county. The pre® 
improvement in the character of their stock—tbe 
husbandry—the appearance of their farms, and built 
ings—and in the price and value of their lands, thoug 
not all attributable to the labours of the Society, ¥&* 
yet, greatly indebted to its agency. “The spirit of 
speed the plough,” says the Doctor, “ is about to be fall 
roused: and we cannot deny that Newcastle county 
has now, both at home and abroad, a fair reputains 
and standing among the most favoured agricultarl 
districts of the country. 


Ir would appear from the proceedings of the State 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina, lately published 
in the Southern Agriculturist, that it is about to be 
reorganized upon a more permanent basis. Among 
the premiums offered for the coming season, is a silver 
cup, of the value of $20, for the best managed farm. 
The exhibition of mules, was a very creditable one. 
Twenty-seven were shown, all of which were raised 
in the State. The application of marl, and improved 
modes of culture, both of cotton and rice, are claiming 
that attention which they deserve, and which may in- 
crease the staples of that State, beyond the most san- 
guine calculations. 

Our friend Edmund Ruffin, Agricultural Surveyor of 
South Carolina, we find on the ground with undimin- 
ished public spirit, inciting others to labour for the 
general good, by the offer of complete sets of the Farm- 
er's Register, for the best conducted experiments with 
mari and lime. 





> SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, £1 
The subject matter of which, may correspond wit oe 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inst 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of tes 
or less; and so in proportion for each additions! 
The money to be paid in advance. 





Tus Pennsylvania Horticultural Society offers the 
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No. 7. 
aan of Roxbury, Mass., in s letter to the 
ng Secretary of the American Institute, 

y plished in the New York Farmer and Me- 
ea a belief, that by suitable attention 
chart. expresses , ' 

«ill in the cultivation of the Pear tree, its fruit 
as be so managed, as to become an important arti- 
de of export to foreign markets. He proposes that 
American Institute should award a suitable pre- 
pism next year, for the best communication on the 
sropagation of the Pear tree, having in view the soil, 
a vation, &¢.,—the best varieties, season of ripening, 
a ee. We cannot entertain a doubt, but the in- 
arased attention which is attracted to the cultivation 
f trait, will be attended with beneficial results. 

EE 

We learn from the Cultivator of the present month, 
hat the appearance of the first part of Colman’s Eu- 
rpean Tour, has been delayed by a serious accident 
sbich befel him in the Twelfth month last. He was 
drown from his horse while visiting a Farm near Lon- 
don and so severely injured as to be for some time in- 
capable of much exertion. We may hope, however, 
gr the anticipated publication before long. 

We are advised also by the same paper, that the 
Annual meeting of the New York Agricultural So- 
sety, was held in Albany, on the 17th ult. It was 
sell attended, and great interest was imparted to its 
proceedings. The next Annual Exhibition will be 
eid at Poughkeepsie, on the 18th and 19th of Ninth 
ponth, next. Various premiums were awarded for 
mperior crops; and three for Essays which had been 
wandered the Society, viz.: 

To John J. Thomas, for the best Essay on the Dis- 
cas and Insects injurious to the Wheat crop, $20. 

To Rawson Harmon, Jr., for the best Essay on the 
Varieties and Culture of Wheat, $20. 

To John J. Thomas, for the best Essay on the Intro- 
ction and Culture of new agricultural products, $20. 

The receipts of the Society during the past year, to- 
peiber with the sum in the treasury a year ago, 
amounted to nearly $6,000, about one half of which 
vas laid out in premiums and the necessary expenses 
of the Society. 

John P. Beekman, of Columbia, was chosen Presi- 
tent, in the place of James S. Wadsworth, who de- 
dined a re-election. James Lennox, Thomas L. Da- 
res, Joel B. Nott, John Savage, Edmund Kirby, 
George J. Pumpelly, H. 8. Randall, and Rawson Har- 
non, Jr., Vice-presidents. Benjamin P. Johnson, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Henry O'Reilly, Recording Sec- 
mary; and Thomas Hillhouse, Treasurer. 

Por the best series of Essays on the importance of 
entific knowledge in prosecuting successfully, the 
mo pursuits of agriculture, they offer a premium 

The miscellaneous list of premiums for the coming 
ason, is varied and liberal, and very well befitting 
tw Society which has $3,000 to begin the year's ope- 
‘tons with, and which has the strength and enter- 


me, and intelligence of the farmers of the Empire 
» © Sustain it. 


Bettini tee i tiled 
Tar quantity of rain and melted snow which fell du- 
ey First month, (January,) 1844, was about four 
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We are in the receipt of the Wew York Farmer and 
Mechanic, devoted to Agriculture, Mechanics, Manufac- 
tures, and the Arts—a neat octavo publication, of six- 
teen pages weekly. It commenced with the year, and 
is issued by 8. Fleet, 118 Nassau street, N. Y., at two 
dollars a year. It contains much valuable matter, and 
we shal] doubtless often draw from its pages. 

In the fourth number, a writer under the signature 
of D. B., inquires if the Tea, Olive and Fig trees, are 
susceptible of cultivation in the United States? He 
is of opinion that the Tea plant may flourish as far 
north as Virginia, and that the Olive may be grown 
to advantage in the Southern States. The Fig, he be- 
lieves might be cultivated largely even in Long Island, 
if the necessary means were used to protect it in the 
winter. The subject may be well worth the investi- 
gation of those who have the means, and cannot fail 
t6 be interesting to us all. 





We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 

bound in leather; —Price 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
ner’s very valuable Additions; 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37} 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37% 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 60 
Complete sets of the FARMER'S CABINET, 
half-bound, 7 vols. 5 75 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31} 


JOHNSTON'S Agricultural Works. 
LIEBIG'’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
” ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
os FAMILIAR LETTERS, 124 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. 
Subscriptions will be received for Colman's Agri- 
cultural Tour in England and on the Continent. 
wy We are prepared to bind books to order. 





A PampPHiet of 80 pages, has been placed on our 
table, entitled “ The Silk Question Settled.” It con- 
tains the Report of the Proceedings of the National 
Convention of Silk growers and Silk manufacturers, 
that was held in New York last autumn, and throws 
much light on this interesting subject. Abundance of 
testimony contained in letters from persons practically 
operating in the premises, is given,“ from which,” 
says the pamphlet, “one thing is very manifest, and 
that is, that the silk business is extending throughout 
all our States—that it is assuming, and has already 
assumed, the character of a regular business in this 
country.” 





Ty We would like our subscribers to remember, that 
every facility is offered for the transmission of the 
small sums due us, in the authority given by law to 
post-masters, to frank remittances to publishers. The 
Farmers’ Cabinet owes much to the kindness and cour- 
tesy of post-masters in this matter, and it affords us 
pleasure, thus publicly to acknowledge it. 


We are informed that left-hand Subsoi! ploughs may 
now be obtained at D. O. Prouty's store, Market street. 
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Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 


No. 196. Market street, two doors above Sixth street, 
and two doors below the Red Lion Hotel: 


Where are manufactured and for sale, lower than can 
be purchased elsewhere, Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines. Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, Straw and 
Hay Cutters, Horse Rakes, Ploughs, Harrows, Cultiva- 
tors, Seed Planters, Cheese Presses, Charns, Pumps, 
and every kind of farming implement generally in use. 
Also, Beach's Self-sharpening Plough and castings— 
and Wiley’s two-pointed do. Every description of im- 
plement made to order, or repaired by experienced) 
workmen, and warranted. Slater's Patent Corn Shel-| 
ler and Grinder. EDWIN CHANDLER, 


Agent for Agricultural Machines of every description. 


POUDRETTE—a valuable manure—of the best qual- 
ity, prepared in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of 
the Farmer's Capinet, No. 50, N. Fourth street, or at 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 
street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing 
four bushels—$5 for three barrels—$15 for ten barrels, 
or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, en- 
closing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
Farmers to the South, and in the interior, both of this 
State and New Jersey, are invited to try the article. 
It has been used to great advantage as a top-dressing 
on wheat in the spring. For corn in the hills, and for 
vegetables generally, there is perhaps nothing superior 
to the Poudrette. Truck growers in New Jersey, and 
elsewhere, whose interest it is, to have their vegeta- 
bles, melons, &¢., early in the market, will find this 
manure of great importance. The price will be ad- 
vanced in March. D. K. Minor. 





















ry TO RENT—and possession given on the Ist of 
fourth month next, a small Farm near this city, which 
has been occupied for some years past as a Milk Farm. 
Apply at the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 















It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num. 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Teras.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payable in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 
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WHOLESALE & RETAIL SEED & ty 


for hand or horse power; Straw and Cor 
ters, of different patterns, from $5 to $30 
Fans, of various kinds, from $8 to $30 each 
Crackers, Sausage Cutters, Sausage Styg, 
Parers, Churns on a new plan, which are cheap as 
good ;—Self-sharpening Premium Ploughs: 
Ploughs; Agricultural Furnaces; Cooking Stoves 4. 
for sale low, by 


Give gardens to the Million. .............. Pact % 
Guano. 2... cccccccccccscccccces Oo ce ceresecsccess 8 


Grafting. ...-...eeceeccecenees ee eecees Lee eeens 






















THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


For five dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the | opportunity to all who wish it, to 
work will be furnished in numbers, including the eighth || pay for it without expense of 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 
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Constantly for sale, Corn Shellers of CVETY Varier 
ty, 
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D. O. PROUTY. 
No. 176, Market street, above Fifth, Phileg 





‘a 


WANTED.—An industrious, thorough-bred farmer 


—a single man would be preferred. One who can 
work, and is competent to direct others, may hear of 
good situation, by applying at the office of the 
ers’ Cabinet. Recommendations as to character 
capability, will be required. 


Parz. 
an 
Feb. 3rd, 1844. 
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volume, The whole can thus readily be forwardel 4 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per 

the work may be obtained neatly half-bound ent # 
ee my gre returned to the office of publicaties, 
will also be bound upon the same termes, 

By the decision of the Post Master General, vd 
“Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage e 
is, one cent on each number within the state 
within one hundred miles of the place of publicatet 
out of the state,—and one cent and & half to 7 
|| other part of the United States—and Post To 
i at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward S 


i >i k—thus a 
| to the Publisher under their fran a oat 
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